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Editorially speaking . . . 


*Congress, in its zeal to trim the federal bud- 
get, has been putting the Executive Branch 
over the high hurdles lately. Ways and means 
for shrinking the federal waistline were the sub- 
ject of considerable puzzlement until one Sen- 
ator came forward with a statesman-like formula 
breath-taking in its simplicity. “Lay off half of 
the federal employees,” he urged, “and then 
let’s wait and see whether the public complains 
about the service.” 

In this proposal one observer was quick to de- 
tect a similarity to the dictum of the Hollywood 
movie producer. Scanning costs on his current 
epic, he came across the item, “One 100-piece 
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symphony orchestra at $1,000 per hour.” The 
mogul goggled momentarily at the cost-sheet, 
then issued a curt order: “Lay half of ’em off, 
and tell the rest to play twice as loud.” 


*In this issue appear four papers that were 
presented at the Assembly’s 1946 Annual Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administration. 
The four papers in this issue are: Relations Be- 
tween the Commission and the Executive Of- 
ficer, by Charles H. Cushman; Improving the 
Rating of Training and Experience, by W. A. 
McCoy; Developing an Effective Field Person- 
nel Program, by Charles G. Stern; and The 
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Navy’s Method of Position Evaluation, by Wil- 
liam T. McDonald. This concludes the series of 
Annual Conference papers scheduled for pub- 
lication. 


*From Berlin, Germany, recently came a 
thought-provoking letter by R. J. Novogrod, at- 
tached to the staff of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany as a specialist on civil 
service matters. Reader Novogrod, who lately 
renewed his membership and subscription to 
the Review, commented on the January issue 
and also gave a few sidelights on the recon- 
struction of the German civil service. Said he: 


I received the first copy of the Review and gob- 
bled it up. It was stimulating to read the January 
issue, above all, after an absence of almost two 
years and note the achievements chalked up in 
progressive public personnel management in the 
United States. Moreover, it gives those few of us 
working on the inauguration of a democratic 
German civil service system positive ericouragement 
in the rapid progress over such a short time-table 
in a young nation. . . . My confidence in the im- 
portance of sound civil service as I have known it 
in my own home state of Rhode Island, and have 
read and heard second-hand about personnel sys- 
tems at other levels of state, federal, and city gov- 
ernment, has been affirmed and asserted as 
measured by our present endeavors to attain the 
objectives of American occupation. And what is 
more encouraging, German personnel represent- 
atives are eager to put our theories to the test of 
practice... .” 


®As though it didn’t have enough worries 
over the shortage of coal and the surplus of 
snow in England, the London Times is busy 
alerting the Commonwealth to the blighting 


influence of the term “personnel” on the minds 
and hearts of those who fall under its shadow. 
Rumbles the Old Thunderer in an editorial en- 
titled “Anti-Personnel”: 


... It is possible, just possible, that a more de- 
grading, a more illfavoured, synonym for two or 
more members of the human race has at one time 
or another been coined; but, if it has, it has never 
gained the ubiquitous and tyrannical of this alien 
collective. Personnel, though in theory they are 
men and women, have only to be called personnel 
to lose their full status as human beings. They do 
not go, they proceed. They do not have, they are 
(or more often are not) in possession of. They do 
not ask, they make application for. Their minds, in 
so far as they may be deemed to have minds, are 
stocked not with the glories of knowledge, but with 
irrelevant and unmemorable statistics, such as their 
father’s nationality at birth and the date on which 
they were last inoculated against yellow fever. Once 
they either kept things or gave them up; now they 
must retain or surrender them. Want (it is true) 
they do not know, nor need; but deficiencies and 
requirements are just as inconvenient. They can- 
not eat, they can only consume; they perform ab- 
lutions; instead of homes they have place (s) of 
residence in which instead of living, they are 
domiciled. They are not cattle, they are not ciphers, 
they certainly are not human beings; they are per- 
SMe, 


Who knows, the Times crusade against the 
term “personnel” may catch on and we may 
awake some morning to find that “personnel” 
has been outlawed. To be on the safe side, we 
should have a substitute term, preferably Eng- 
lish, ready for instant use. In that event, our 
first choice right now is the handy pidgin- 
English synonym: “Man him b’long all same 
lift em, push ’em, pound ’em, pay off Saturday 
night, sleep all day Sunday.” 
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Relations Between the Commission 






and the Executive Officer 


« CHARLES H. CUSHMAN 





N THE UNITED STATES, a reform wave orig- 
I inated in the early seventies which led 
to the creation of the civil service move- 
ment. The pattern of organization that 
emerged followed that established in Eng- 
land and the British Dominions, rather 
than Continental plans, chiefly because of 
the difference between the traditions of 
the European monarchies and the younger 
democracies. 

Development of the movement within 
the democracies was more difficult since it 
involved the reestablishment of a “neutral 
zone” which had been destroyed when the 
control of the bureaucracy of government 
passed into the hands of the politicians. 
Both in England and in the United States, 
the chief, if not the only aim, was to free 
the public servant from the domination 
and control of the spoilsman. 

The earlier civil service’ commissions, 
therefore, were concerned with recruiting 
problems only, in order to assure the ap- 
pointment of qualified persons, but did not 
concern themselves with what happened 
following appointment. The many in- 
volved and continuing problems in the 
field now called “employee relations” were 
yet to come and to bring with them the 
need for development of techniques 
through which to discover and correct 
them. With the advent of these and the 
many other personnel matters which, col- 
lectively, comprise that phase of manage- 
ment that today are known as “personnel 
administration” there followed  corre- 
sponding changes in the structure of the 
civil service commission. 





®CHARLES H. CusHMAN is Director of the Rhode 
Island Department of Civil Service. This paper was 
originally presented at the 1946 Annual Confer- 
ence on Public Personnel Administration, in New 
York City. 
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Administrative Versus Advisory 
Commissions 


Nowapays, civil service commissions can 
be divided into two general types: the ad- 
ministrative commission and the non-. 
administrative or advisory commission. 
The administrative type of commission is 
a full-time body, and really consists of an 
Executive Officer divided into several parts. 
No other body is superimposed on it and it 
performs all of the functions of personnel 
administration. Except for the method of 
selection, it is more comparable to the Di- 
rector than to the type of commission found 
elsewhere. There being no commission- 
executive officer relationship, this type of 
commission is not germane to the subject of 
this discussion. With the development 
of the merit system in the nation, it was 
quite natural that the agencies in the states, 
counties and thunicipalities would adopt 
the pattern of the federal system. Hence, 
the administrative commission was the 
basis upon which the earlier agencies were 
built and their administrative responsibili- 
ties were established within the laws. A 
number of modifications were introduced 
but the basic structure remained the same. 
As time went on, however, this type of 
organization was found to contain inherent 
defects. The political nature of the commis- 
sion made it vulnerable and, in some in- 
stances, led to a sort of super-patronage 
system in the guise of a merit system. In an 
effort to correct these inherent defects, as 
well as to develop, within the merit systems 
the broader implications of good personnel 
management, further modifications were 
brought about and many of the adminis- 
trative functions were taken from the com- 
mission and reposed in an executive officer, 
selected through the merit processes and 
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required to establish possession of quali- 
fications believed necessary to successful 
performance. 

Thus was established the commission- 
executive officer relationship, a relation- 
ship unique in government. Here we find 
an executive officer, charged by law with 
the responsibility of administering a de- 
partment of major importance who is 
blessed or cursed, hampered or helped, as 
the case may be, by a part-time body 
super-imposed upon him and often charged 
in the same law with the performance of 
functions usually described as quasi- 
judicial, quasi-administrative, quasi-legis- 
lative, and advisory. These functions may 
lead very readily into an expansion of the 
authorities intended in the law; and an en- 
croachment into the area of the executive 
officer is apt to follow. 

From the viewpoint of the commission 
member this relationship must also present 
difficulties. To the commission member 
who is honestly trying to do a good job 
there is always the inelastic and unyielding 
technician presenting insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the “practical” solution of prob- 
lems. To the commission member whose 
chief interest is political, there is a contin- 
ued clash with “red tape,” and “unrealis- 
tic evaluation” of such quafities as experi- 
ence and training. 

From the public and governmental view- 
points there are also complications. Many 
persons, including appointing authorities 
and sometimes even chief executives, con- 
fuse the role of the commission member 
and that of the executive officer with regard 
to administrative functions. When ques- 
tions arise which concern examinations 
and scores, certification and appointment, 
classification and allocation, leaves, separa- 
tions, eligibilities and so on, and when 
these questions are posed to the commission 
member, he is expected to know the an- 
swers. Often, the answer appears to be 
obvious and the commission member may 
feel safe in making a commitment, only to 
find, when the records are consulted that 
conditions of which he was unaware render 
his answer incorrect. The resulting expla- 
nations frequently serve to confuse rather 


than to clarify, and civil service is unjustly 
condemned. 


Duties of the Commission 


THE RuHopE IsLANp law is typical of most 
laws which establish the commission- 
executive type of agency. This law creates 
a commission to consist of three members 
who serve overlapping terms of six years. 
The Governor is the appointing authority, 
subject to the consent of the Senate, except 
that the member who represents the mi- 
nority party must also be approved by the 
party chairman. 

These are the qualifications which the 
appointee must meet: 


There is hereby created a Civil Service Commis- 
sion to consist of three qualified electors who shall 
be of good repute in their businesses or professions, 
who shall be known to be in sympathy with the 
application of modern personnel practices in the 
public service and not more than two of whom shall 
be members of the same political party. 


The law defines the Commission’s powers 
and duties as follows: 


1. In addition to the duties imposed upon it 
elsewhere in this act, it shall be the duty of the 
commission: : 

(a) To represent the public interest in the im- 
provement of personnel administration in the state 
service. 

(b) To advise the Governor and the Director on 
problems concerning personnel administration. 

(c) To advise and assist the Director in fostering 
the interest of institutions of learning, civic, pro- 
fessional and employee organizations in the im- 
provement of personnel standards in the state serv- 
ice. 

(d) To make any investigation which it may 
consider desirable concerning the administration 
of personnel in the state service. 

(e) To make annual reports, and such special 
reports as it considers desirable, to the Governor 
regarding personnel in the state service and recom- 
mendations for improvement therein. 


The duties imposed on the Civil Service 
Commission elsewhere in the act are stated 
as follows: 


1. Subject to the approval of the Governor, to 
approve, modify or amend civil service rules de- 
signed to carry out the provisions of the civil service 
act, such rules to have the force and effect of law. 

2. Subject to the approval of the Governor, to 
approve, modify or amend the classification plan. 

3. Subject to the approval of the Governor, to 
approve, modify or amend the pay plan. ; 

4. To sit as an appeal board to conduct hearings 
in a manner prescribed in the act and to have power 
to subpoena witnesses and records and administer 
oaths. 
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The act is silent as to the conduct of 
hearings and the “manner prescribed,” ex- 
cept that provision is made, in the event of 
dismissal, for a public hearing. After hold- 
ing the hearing the Commission may make 
recommendation to the appropriate ap- 
pointing authority, but he is not obligated 
in any degree to act on any recommen- 
dation made. However, in a rule passed 
by our first Commission and still in force, 
the Commission may “hear at reasonable 
length” any person who considers himself 
aggrieved by an act of the Director, the de- 
partment, or any other official of the state. 
This rule takes in considerable territory 
but in view of the fact that it makes no pro- 
vision for action beyond “hearing at reason- 
able length,” it will probably never be used 
as a means through which to bring about 
the impeachment of the Governor. 

With regard to the Director, the law is 
more specific. It says, ““The administrative 
head of the Department of Civil Service 
shall be appointed by the Governor subject 
to the succeeding provisions of this sec- 
tion.” These provisions require the ap- 
pointment of an examining committee by 
the Commission. The members of this com- 
mittee must be selected from “the most 
competent persons in the field of public 
personnel administration” and they must 
“examine the qualifications of all persons 
applying for appointment to the office, 
following which they must establish an em- 
ployment list of the three persons found to 
be best qualified, arranged in rank order.” 
The Governor must appoint one of the 
three to the position. 

The law requires that the Director “shall 
be, at the time of his appointment, a person 
thoroughly familiar with the principles 
and experienced in the methods and tech- 
niques of public personnel administration 
on the merit basis,” and that “the Director, 
as executive head of the department, shall 
direct and supervise all its administrative 
and technical activities.” 

There are many methods of selecting 
civil service commission members and some 
are superior to others. However, whatever 
the method may be, there appears to be a 
potential threat to the merit system where 


qualifications of commission members are 
limited to such things as “good reputation, 
sympathy toward the merit system and the 
right political background” when, at the 
same time, the commission may create rules 
having the force and effect of law, alter 
and amend the official pay plan, and alter 
and amend the class specifications. It must 
be remembered that examinations are 
based on these specifications, and that hear- 
ings on examination results may be fostered 
by ambiguity or lack of clarity in the lan- 
guage of the specifications, making them 
subject to several interpretations. 

When such a hearing takes place, we 
find a quasi-judicial commission sitting in 
judgment on the personnel director, who is 
accused of failing to obtain proper results 
through an examination based on the in- 
terpretation of a specification adopted by 
the quasi-administrative commission and 
administered under rules enacted by a 
quasi-legislative commission. The quasi- 
judicial commission may, of course, inter- 
pret the intent of the quasi-legislative com- 
mission at will and may even find the rules 
established by the quasi-legislative commis- 
sion to be in conflict with themselves or 
with the law. There is nothing inelastic or 
unyielding here. 


LET ME STATE, at this point, that the Com- 
mission with which I have labored for over 
five years is a good Commission. I can say, 
in all gratitude, that its members, while 
admittedly unfamiliar with the technical 
processes of public personnel administra- 
tion (and apparently quite happy to re- 
main that way) are honest and sincere in 
trying to do a good job. They want the 
Director and Department to remain “in- 
elastic and unyielding,” and envision them- 
selves as being the means through which 
“practical” solutions may be found to 
technical problems. 

Being a part-time body of men whose 
principal occupations make heavy demands 
on their time, it is not surprising that their 
civil service work gets ahead of them and 
frequently creates new personnel problems 
through failure to keep it current. These 
problems obviously make administration 
more difficult. 
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When requests for hearings are received, 
it is necessary that other work be set aside 
until such time as it may be reached. This 
leads to postponement of action on pro- 
posed amendments to the classification and 
pay plans. Since revision of the classifica- 
tion and pay plans is a continuing func- 
tion, and since revision of one many auto- 
matically involve revision of the other, it 
follows that decisions on such proposals re- 
quire familiarity with all of the technical 
and administrative processes of the depart- 
ment. Otherwise, we soon throw both plans 
out of balance and have no plan at all. 

Without time to devote to adequate 
studies of these problems, the commission 
must choose between accepting the recom- 
mendations of the executive officer or ar- 
rive at conclusions arbitrarily and in haste. 
In the first instance, the commission has 
merely served to delay the recommended 
action while the second is apt to lead to 
changes on an employee-by-employee or 
class-by-class basis. This, in turn, leads to 
need for periodic overhauling of both plans 
to patch up inequalities. In the meantime, 
the executive officer is required to admin- 
ister a plan he knows to be inadequate but 
which he is powerless to correct. 


Delays in Administrative Matters 


IF THERE Is any charge against the merit 
system which may be supported with a de- 
gree of justification, it is the charge that it 
is responsible for delays which hamper the 
appointing authorities in the performance 
of their functions. Most of these charges, 
upon investigation, result in locating the 
cause in the department where the action 
originated, and are due to failure to-follow 
established procedures. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the appointing authority finds him- 
self unable to take positive action until the 
civil service department can clear the way. 
When the time required appears to him 
to be unreasonable, one cannot blame him 
if he charges civil service with failure to 
cooperate. 

For example, let us assume that a new 
position is to be established which involves 
a new Class specification. There is no em- 
ployment list and the appointing authority 


has work to be done. He must make a provi- 
sional appointment, which sometimes pre- 
vents him from securing the services of the 
person he would like to appoint but who is 
unwilling to leave some other position to 
accept provisional status. 

Consultation with the Director results in 
the information that a class specification 
must be developed, passed by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Governor. How 
long will this take? Well, depending upon 
action by the Commission and Executive, 
approval by the Chief, it may be a week, or 
a month, or it may be more. Then an ex- 
amination must be prepared, advertised 
and administered. Eventually an employ- 
ment list is produced. By this time the 
provisional employee has been partially 
trained and, if he must be terminated, our 
appointing authority is anything but a 
booster for civil service. Had we been able 
to act promptly with regard to the class 
specification and pay plan, we might have 
retained his good will and cooperation 
throughout the rest of the process. 


Compensation of Commissioners 


THE MATTER OF compensation of com- 
mission members is important to the de- 
partment and to the members. It is also 
important to the public because it may af- 
fect the very system itself. Many laws offer 
commission members a token payment on 
the theory that only civic-minded persons 
will be appointed and that such persons do 
not expect payment at the level of the 
service rendered. It is further argued that 
low pay will serve to discourage office- 
seekers from making themselves available. 

It is my contention that this is not a real- 
istic approach. The type of person sought 
in such a system may find it impossible to 
give the time and suffer the loss of income 
necessitated thereby. If the commission, in 
an effort to justify higher salaries, seeks, 
through rules, to add to its responsibilities 
or otherwise injects itself into the adminis 
trative processes, it is apparent that a situa- 
tion will develop in which the executive 
officer cannot function in accordance with 
his legal obligations. In addition, the com- 
mission, as a quasi-judicial body, in the 
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event of appeal, may find itself sitting in 
judgment of itself for actions taken in its 
administrative capacity. 

It is obvious that to get qualified mem- 
bers we must pay them adequately. I be- 
lieve we should also establish safeguards in 
the laws through requirements for appoint- 
ment which will prevent the appointment 
of unqualified persons who might be at- 
tracted by the compensation or appointed 
for other reasons. In short, I believe that 
merit principles should be applied through- 
out the entire merit system. 

It seems plain that sponsors of merit 
system legislation sought to establish, in 
the commission, a protective device which 
would shield the executive officer against 
exposure to the chilling blasts and stormy 
seas encountered by the ship of state. If 
this assumption is correct, it seems to indi- 
cate an overcaution which presumes the 
executive officer to be a weakling, unable 
to meet his contemporaries as equals. The 
support of the commission should not be 
denied him, but the paternalistic aura 
should be dissipated. I believe that we 
should forsake forever the ridiculous prem- 
ise that one cannot be skilled in the art 
of personnel administration and still be 
aware of the facts of life. Actually, they 
provide the foundation upon which the 
“know-how” of this profession is built. 


Freeing the Commission from 
Administrative Details 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION is a staff func- 
tion and the able executive will recognize 
it as a pre-eminent task of management. 
Dawson, in “The Civil Service of Canada’”’ 1 
points out clearly that government is not 
required to choose between efficient bu- 
reaucracy and inefficient democracy, but 
that, ina proper organization, the political 
oficial and the bureaucrat may supplement 
each other. 

The present extent and inevitable exten- 
sion of governmental functions, touching 
as they do upon our lives at every vital 
point, make it mandatory that the public 
service be made an attractive career. This 


‘Robert M. Dawson, The Civil Service of Canada, 
The Oxford University Press, 1929. 


calls for direct, positive and sustained ac- 
tion on the part of the Chief Executive, 
aided by a capable and efficient personnel 
administrator. 

I contend that the commission should be 
relieved of concern about such technical 
and administrative matters as class specifi- 
cations, the pay plan and administrative 
rules and regulations. Attention to these 
matters are properly functions of the di- 
rector as executive officer and administra- 
tive head of the department, and he should 
perform them just as comparable functions 
and responsibilities are associated with di- 
rectors or administrators in other depart- 
ments. This would result in simplified pro- 
cedure, increased efficiency and improved 
prestige. 

I believe that the commission should, for 
the present, devote the time now used in 
administrative and technical affairs to the 
powers and duties previously referred to 
and which are neglected, in large measure, 
by most commissions today. In brief, these 
consist of the development of a sound pub- 
lic relations program; securing the active 
assistance of schools, colleges, civic, pro- 
fessional and employee organizations in 
the improvement of personnel standards; 
studies of the system and its operation with 
recommendations for improvement; or- 
ganization and development of methods 
through which the cooperation of the Chief 
Executive and legislative officials may be 
secured for revision and improvement of 
the law; sponsorship and development of 
support for adoption of a constitutional 
merit system provision; and such other ad- 
vice and assistance as is manifestly intended 
by the law. These functions, plus those re- 
quired in the capacity of an appeal board, 
belong to the commission, and the commis- 
sion is specifically charged by law with their 
performance. They are of the utmost im- 
portance and no jurisdiction may be said 
to have a merit system operating at its best 
unless they are performed in an adequate 
manner. 

There is need for research into the pos- 
sibility that the commission might even- 
tually be developed into a court of labor 
and personnel relations. Just as we now 
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have juvenile courts and courts of domestic 
relations, I believe we might remove the 
commission from the department entirely 
and establish it as‘a fully judicial body. 
While I shall not dwell upon the functions 
of such a court in its relationship to private 
industry, its significance can be readily 
appreciated in the light of modern develop- 
ments in the labor-management contro- 
versy. 

In the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration, such a court would meet a real 
need. If appeals from actions by the execu- 
tive officer or appointing authority were to 
flow, through simple process, to such a 


court, the remedy for many ills would be at 
hand. Separation of the commission from 
the personnel department would not only 
avoid present implications but there would 
also be provided the vehicle through which, 
subject to later appeal to higher courts, 
there could be obtained decisions on many 
important questions which, under the pres- 
ent system, are either left undecided or lack 
the full authority necessary to enforcement. 

In either of the plans proposed, I believe, 
we would find a satisfactory solution to 
many of the difficulties now found in the re- 
lationship between the commission and the 
executive officer. 
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Improving the Rating of 
Training and Experience... . w.a. mccoy 





HE development of the techniques of 
"Eee by evaluating an applicant’s 
experience and training in relation to the 
duties of the particular job to be per- 
formed, has closely paralleled the develop- 
ment of the written examination as a means 
of testing occupational competence in the 
federal civil service system. 

As the extent and complexity of the fulnc- 
tions of the federal government have in- 
creased over the past fifty years, so have the 
examining problems of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Today, with ap- 
proximately 5,000 or so different types of 
positions subject to the commission’s ex- 
amining jurisdiction, the task of devising 
sound, practical, and valid measuring de- 
vices for selecting competent personnel is 
obviously a complicated and challenging 
one. 

In general, the federal civil service com- 
mission’s examinations have traditionally 
been commonly identified in two main cat- 
egories; namely, “unassembled examina- 
tions,” in which the applicants are not 
called upon to assemble in any specific 
place for group examination but are ex- 
amined rather on the basis of their previous 
work experience and training, and “as- 
sembled examinations,” in which the ap- 
plicants are examined at specific places 
through means of written subject-matter, 
aptitude, and performance tests. 

Although some of the commission’s “‘as- 
sembled examinations” include, in ad- 
dition to the written test, a rating on 
pertinent experience and training, this par- 
ticular discussion will be limited to the ex- 
amining techniques employed in the usual 
“unassembled” types of examinations. 





®W. A. McCoy is a Chief of the Examination and 
Personnel Utilization Division, United States Civil 
Service Commission. This paper was originally 
presented at the 1946 Annual Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration in New York City. 
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Early Rating Techniques 


IN THE LATTER PART of the 18g0’s, just prior 
to the turn of the century, the federal civil 
service commission adopted, for the first 
time as a standard examining procedure, 
the evaluation of an applicant’s statements 
concerning his previous experience and 
training as the basis of assigning numerical 
ratings of eligibility. This was a direct re- 
sult of a variety of new positions brought 
into the classified service in that period 
which made it necessary for the commis- 
sion, in order to meet the new conditions, 
to prepare examinations or tests entirely 
different from those theretofore given. 

The usual civil service examination prior 
to that time was a written “essay” type de- 
signed primarily for the clerical grades, and 
composed generally of such items as spell- 
ing, penmanship, English, geography, arith- 
metic, and letter or report writing. This 
type of examination was, of course, clearly 
inappropriate for measuring the qualifica- 
tions of competitors for positions in the 
different trades and professions which were 
then being included in the classified serv- 
ice. 

As a consequence, a new examining tech- 
nique for federal examinations was devised. 
For the first time, the “educational” ele- 
ments as such were eliminated as rating 
factors in examinations, and new elements 
such as previous work experience, charac- 
ter of the applicants as attested by fellow 
workers and former employers, and physi- 
cal condition of applicants, were used as a 
basis for rating. 

This examining technique was applied 
particularly in examinations in the me- 
chanical trades. The examinations pre- 
pared for these positions enabled the 
applicant who had what was considered to 
be the requisite experience and ability, but 
who had little education, to pass the exam- 
ination and become eligible for appoint- 
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ment. It is interesting to note that in some 
of the trades those appointed from these 
examinations were given a practical per- 
formance test upon reporting for duty 
which they were required to pass before 
they received absolute appointment. 

In higher grade examinations, particu- 
larly those for professional and scientific 
positions, a technique was devised to meas- 
ure the qualifications of applicants on the 
basis of previous experience that was simi- 
lar or very closely related to the exact duties 
of the position for which the examination 
was being held. As a general rule, the 
numerical ratings assigned depended on 
the number of years of such experience 
shown; the greater amount of experience 
the higher the numerical rating. In these 
early rating techniques there was appar- 
ently little attempt made to differentiate to 
any degree the “quality” of experience con- 
sidered, as is done today. 


As EARLY AS 1902, some of the difficulties 
inherent in attempting to evaluate an ap- 
plicant’s qualifications, particularly for pro- 
fessional positions, solely on the basis of his 
own statements concerning his education 
and work experience, were recognized by 
the commission. In order to reach a more 
comprehensive evaluation of competitors’ 
qualifications, a requirement of having ap- 
plicants submit theses on suitable subjects, 
together with their scientific publications, 
was then introduced. Subsequently, other 
techniques, especially those of corroborat- 
ing the competitors’ statements, were de- 
veloped and added as a component part of 
the examination. 

In addition, as the scope of the commis- 
sion’s examining workload increased, and 
the volume of competition grew, it became 
increasingly necessary for the commission’s 
examiners to confer with leading repre- 
sentatives of the field in which the exam- 
ination was to be held, to review literature 
in the field, and to analyze the course con- 
tent of universities and colleges (in those 
instances where education was considered 
a prerequisite for the positions under con- 
sideration) in order to determine the most 
reasonable and practical requirements for 
the examination, the most effective meth- 


ods of examining to select qualified person- 
nel, and to ascertain to some extent the 
approximate numbers that might be best 
recruited through various combinations of 
requirements and examining techniques. 

In the final determination of specific rat- 
ing factors, statutory principles of open 
competition had, of course, to be guarded 
carefully at all times so that all interested 
persons who were qualified to fill the duties 
of the positions could be recruited and 
rated. 

As a result of constant study and experi- 
mentation over the years that the commis- 
sion has been using the unassembled type 
of examinations, many improved and new 
methods have been developed and incor- 
porated in its techniques with respect to 
(1) acquiring the basic information needed 
for rating, and (g) the translating of this 
information into numerical ratings. 

Before these two points are discussed 
specifically, a brief review should be made 
of the general examining principles and 
factors which are fundamental to any ex- 
amining process, and preliminary to con- 
sideration of the points just mentioned. 


Examining Principles and Factors 


THERE ARE THREE fundamental principles 
or factors in examining which are common 
to all examining processes and which, to a 
great extent, determine the selection of 
the method or methods of measuring to be 
finally used in the examination. 

The first is that of identifying the most 
important job elements in the position for 
which the examination is to be given. Since 
the duties and responsibilities of the job 
represent the starting point of the entire 
examining process, an analysis of the duties 
into certain major elements to determine 
the actual knowledges, skills, and abilities 
required to do the job must first be made. 
Those elements under which the various 
activities of the job may ordinarily be 
grouped are, simply expressed, elements 
such as “doing,” “planning,” “deciding,” 
and “relations with others.” 

Once the job is broken down into these 
elements, the second major factor in exam- 
ining is the translation of these elements 
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of the job duties into those qualifications 
which the applicant should possess to per- 
form the job adequately. In determining 
the knowledges, skills, and abilities re- 
quired for a specific job it is, of course, im- 
portant to make a careful distinction 
between those which the incumbent must 
possess when he enters on duty and those 
which he can obtain on the job. For ex- 
ample, the successful performance of the 
duties of many positions requires the em- 
ployees to have some amount of knowledge 
of the flow of work in the particular agency, 
and some amount of knowledge of the or- 
ganization in which the position exists. 
Persons recruited for these positions, how- 


-ever, should not have to bring such knowl- 


edge to the job, because it can normally 
be acquired within a short period of time 
after induction. For purposes of simplifica- 


‘tion, the qualifications to be considered 


may be grouped as follows: 

1. Knowledge and ability to use knowl- 
edge. The nature and extent of knowledge 
required is determined on the basis of the 
“doing,” “deciding,” and “planning” ele- 
ments found to exist in the specific duties 
of the position. 

2. Skills. Skill may be required for “‘do- 
ing” and “planning.” Skill in doing preci- 
sion work is required for some laboratory 
technicians and skill in organizing is re- 
quired of management. engineers. 

3. Abilities. (Ability to deal with others, 
and personal abilities.) These abilities, de- 
pendent on the nature of the job, may in- 
clude ability to transmit information orally 
to a group, the ability to speak clearly and 
effectually, and the ability to make deci- 
sions, or the ability to reach sound conclu- 
sions. 

The third major factor in examining, 
after the translation of the job elements 
into the qualifications necessary to perform 
the job, is to determine which of the knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities it is necessary to 
measure by the examination. 


Securing Information Necessary for Rating 
ONCE THE KNOWLEDGES, skills, and abilities 
necessary to be measured in the examina- 
tion have been identified, the selection of 


the examining techniques to measure them 
must be made. 

In the development of various devices 
for the rating of experience and training, 
certain techniques have been developed 
which are today uniformly used in various 
combinations throughout the different ex- 
amining offices of the federal civil service 
commission. 

In every case, however, the basic point 
of operation is from the applicant’s sub-. 
mission of his educational, employment 
and training history on the commission’s 
standard application forms. The evalua- 
tion of this information is generally sup- 
plemented by any one, any combination, or 
all of the following: 

1. Specific supplemental information so- 
licited from the applicants by means of a 
letter or specially designed form; or publi- 
cations, articles, drawings, or other samples 
of their accomplishments in the appropri- 
ate subject matter field. 

2. Documentary evidence such as official 
certificates authorized by public bodies cer- 
tifying to education or training, or the 
matter of requirements for the practice of 
the profession or occupation. 

3. Corroboration of the applicant’s 
statements through use of qualifications 
questionnaires, commonly called “vouch- 
ers.”” These questionnaires are generally es- 
pecially adapted for the specific examina- 
tion in question and are used primarily 
to solicit information relative to the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications from former em- 
ployers, schools, references, and other 
appropriate sources. They are ordinarily 
used for trades and various sub-professional 
positions. 

4- Qualifications investigations, involv- 
ing the interviewing of persons who know 
the applicant’s experience and training for 
the purpose of determining the nature of 
the duties previously performed by the ap- 
plicant, the degree of responsibility carried 
by him, and the effectiveness with which 
he discharged his duties and responsibil- 
ities. These are generally used for all high 
level positions, both administrative and 
professional. 

5. Interviews, used primarily in meas- 
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uring those personal characteristics neces- 
sary to successful performance of the posi- 
tion in question which can be observed dur- 
ing an interview, such as bearing, manner, 
and facility of expression. A specific rating 
scale is designed for each examination 
setting forth the characteristics to be meas- 
ured. The interview must be fully planned 
in advance, including the topics to be dis- 


cussed by the candidate. With few excep-~ 


‘tions, the interview is used as an auxiliary 
and not as the only examining device. It is 
used only when the qualities measured in 
the interview are essential for adequate per- 
formance of the duties of the position. In- 
terviews are generally used in examinations 
for all public contact positions. 


Translating Information Into Numerical 
Ratings 

THE RATING PROCESS in unassembled exam- 
inations is essentially the application of 
sound judgment of examiners in a careful 
evaluation of the applicants’ experience 
and training. It is essential that the exam- 
iners have a uniform understanding of the 
qualifications necessary and of the weight 
to be given to the various kinds and 
amounts of pertinent education, training 
and experience. This understanding can- 
not be assured unless the meaning of the 
qualifications requirements and the scale of 
weights for the various knowledges, skills, 
and abilities are set down in writing and 
thoroughly discussed. This written state- 
ment is called a “rating schedule.” 

The rating schedule is used as a yard- 
stick against which the competitors’ experi- 
ence and training for the job are measured. 
It prescribes standards and definitions for 
rating particular examinations and con- 
tributes to the uniformity of the rating 
process. 

The details of a rating schedule will vary 
with the examination. The basic structure 
of the rating schedule, however, will usu- 
ally be the same for all examinations for 
which the same general rating procedures 
are used. It should be recognized, however, 
that the rating schedule is merely the 
medium through which are expressed in 
numerical form -the various judgments 


reached during the process of evaluating 
the applicant’s qualifications. The validity 
of this evaluation, after all pertinent in- 
formation concerning the applicant has 
been obtained, is based on two main fac- 
tors: (1) uniformity and consistency in 
the application of the rating schedule to 
each examination paper; and (2) reliability 
of the resultant ratings in relation to each 
other. 

As opposed to the earlier types of rating 
procedures used, where the actual nu- 
merical rating assigned depended almost 
entirely on mere length of qualifying ex- 
perience (the longer the experience, the 
higher the rating), rating procedures in use 
today in evaluating an applicant’s experi- 
ence and training are based on a “quantity 
—quality” relationship, the primary em- 
phasis being always on the quality of the 
experience and training. 

In general, the rating process provides 
for each applicant’s different periods of 
experience and training to be carefully 
analyzed, broken down, and _ allocated, 
where applicable, to the various quality- 
level categories delineated in the rating 
schedule. Each quality-level has a numeri- 
cal coefficient which is then used to derive 
the basic earned rating. In cases where an 
applicant indicates qualifying experience 
and training in excess of the amount re- 
quired in the examination specification, 
certain additional points may be added to 
the basic earned rating, the number being 
dependent on that quality category in 
which this excess experience and training 
may fall. 

Under this method of rating, an appli- 
cant, let us say, with fifteen years of qualify- 
ing experience, which is considered to be 
of a good but not outstanding type for the 
position in question, would always receive 
a lower numerical rating than another 
applicant who had only eight years of 
experience, but experience the nature of 
which was considered of excellent quality 
for the position. 


A REFINEMENT of this basic rating pro- 
cedure, developed particularly for use in 
examinations in the executive levels, pro 
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vides for the establishment of “rating 
factors,” which are the specific knowledges 
and abilities that contribute to the success- 
ful performance of the position for which 
the examination is being held. Once these 
rating factors are identified a determina- 
tion is then made of the degree to which 
an applicant’s experience and training 
demonstrates the possession of these specific 
knowledges and abilities, or rating factors. 
Quality ratings, on a graduated scale, are 
assigned to applicants on each of the vari- 
ous rating factors as provided by the rating 
schedules. 

As an example of this approach, in an 
examination for a high level position of 
Budget Officer, such rating factors might 
include the following elements: 

1. Understanding of the technical as- 
pects of budget preparation. 

2. Understanding of the technical as- 
pects of budget execution. 

3. Effectiveness in relating budgetary ad- 
ministration to operational programs. 

4. Ability to relate budget programs to 
other staff programs. 

5. Effectiveness of relationships with 
operating officials. 

6. Effectiveness in formulating, present- 
ing, and obtaining acceptance of ideas and 
programs. 

7. Knowledge of techniques of organi- 
zation and methods of examining. 

8. Effectiveness of relationship with 
personal staff. 

g. Ability to train and develop a quali- 
fied staff. 

This rating procedure presupposes that 
supplemental information which will re- 
late the applicant’s experience to the 
specific rating factors, will be obtained by 
qualification investigations, oral inter- 
views, or special forms designed to elicit 
this information from the applicant and 
from other appropriate sources. 


Current Trends in Examining Methods 


THE FEDERAL civil service commission is, 
of course, continuously endeavoring to de- 
velop improved rating methods. The 
general trends and objectives currently 
reflected in this work are: 


1. A continuation of research toward 
improving existing or devising better 
methods of rating training and experience 
which would tend to eliminate, or reduce 
as much as possible, consideration of 
“amounts” or “quantities” of experience, 
as such, as a component part of the rating 
scheme. 


One current project, for example, is 
directed toward developing certain rating 
variations which will improve further the 
rating of applicants with relatively short 
employment histories, but who have made 
major contributions in highly specialized 
fields, particularly those developed during 
the war. 


2. A decided trend, as more precise 
methods and techniques for measurement 
become established, in getting away from 
the traditional practice of requiring long 
years of experience and training as a pre- 
requisite in meeting entrance requirements 
for the examination. 


At the present time we are developing 
plans which will provide that in examina- 
tions above certain levels, where specific 
rating factors can be identified, no addi- 
tional experience and training will be 
required above that required in the lower 
grades of the same position. 


3. A continuation of research toward de- 
vising better means for more exact deter- 
minations of those specific knowledges, 
skills and abilities which must be possessed 
by applicants to assure successful perform- 
ance on the job. 


One plan under consideration at the 
present time involves the extension of 
qualifications investigations, where the 
commission’s resources will permit, to many 
positions at the lower grade levels for which 
these investigations have not ordinarily 
been a part of the examining procedure in 
the past. 


4. Continuation of present studies to- 
ward devising more effective means of 
securing all pertinent information concern- 
ing an applicant’s accomplishments which 
are directly related to those knowledges, 
skills, and abilities necessary in the new job. 
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5. 4 continuous training program, 
through the media of specially developed 
handbooks and group training sessions, to 
extend and broaden the knowledge of ex- 
amining personnel by keeping them fully 
informed of changes in current develop- 
ments in the commission’s examining 
methods, and specifically trained in their 
uses. 


‘The commission has recently approved 
a plan whereby examinations for top level 
administrative and professional positions 
in the federal service will be announced and 
kept open on an indefinite basis. These 
announcements will be called “examining 
circulars” to distinguish them from the 
usual type of examination announcement. 
Special publicity will be directed to trade 
and professional associations; federal, state, 
and local government agencies; business 
and industrial concerns; and other appro- 
priate sources where it is believed that 
candidates for those types of positions can 
be reached most effectively. The basic 


reason behind the issuance of these circu- 
lars, is primarily to build up a fluid source 
of well-qualified applicants in general oc- 
cupational categories in the higher level 
administrative and _ professional fields 
which will be available for immediate con- 
sideration in filling vacancies as they may 
occur in specific positions in these fields. 

In rating the applications received under 
these examining circulars, it is not pro- 
posed to assign numerical ratings at the 
time of receiving them, but rather to ac- 
knowledge receipt, review the applications 
for conformance with the prescribed re- 
quirements, retain those that meet the 
requirements and notify the applicant of 
general eligibility, and return those, along 
with a suitable notice, that fail to meet 
the requirements. 

As vacancies occur, the qualifications of 
those retained will be evaluated in relation 
to the specific positions to be filled, numeri- 
cal ratings assigned, and appropriate cer- 
tification made to the agency wherein the 
vacancy exists. 
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An Approach to Municipal 


Employee Training 





e e e e e M + F . MOR ALES 





ANSAS CITY, Missouri, launched its 

present in-service training program 
in December, 1945, after having considered 
the potential benefits for some time. At 
the municipal level of government there 
were a number of subjects which needed 
attention—public relations, supervision, 
orientation, and several others. There were, 
of course, many subjects which could have 
been dealt with, but these few touched all 
3,400 employees in some way. Very little 
training, if any, had been done by any 
municipality in these subjects, and there 
was clearly a need for such training. A 
sound approach to fulfilling this need 
would have to be made, for training in 
municipal work was very new and any false 
starts in launching the program would only 
make it less likely to succeed later on. 


Some Important Principles 


PERHAPS it is unnecessary to mention that 
there are certain basic considerations which 
deserve major attention in any phase of 
personnel work, particularly when a new 
practice is being instituted. When these 
considerations are ignored, serious prob- 
lems are the result. Applied to the launch- 
ing of a comprehensive new training pro- 
gram, these principles may be stated as 
follows: 

First, any training program which has 
as its object the altering of employee work 
habits and attitudes must have great pres- 
tige. Without it, training will not be 
accepted and will be generally ineffective. 

Second, the support and enthusiasm of 
all supervisors and administrators must be 
gained before any training can be done 
among subordinates. There can be little 
question as to the futility of giving training 
to employees when their supervisors be- 





®M. F. Moraes is Employee Training Supervisor 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, Personnel Department. 
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little and underestimate its values and 
objectives. Establishment of a training 
program and supervisory acceptance of a 
training program should be synonymous. 

Third, a long range program must be 
established, with definite objectives, and 
each of its component parts or courses must 
be just as definite in its content. 

Fourth, any program must begin at the 
top and work down by degrees to the em- 
ployees. 

Most of the difficulties of in-service-train- 
ing are traceable to failure to remember 
these four facts—facts which ought to be 
simple and yet are often ignored. Some 
have called them salesmanship. Perhaps it 
is, but the goods must also be delivered. 


Putting the Program into Effect 


THE FOUR POINTS just mentioned served as 
a guide in putting the program into effect. 
To accomplish the objectives of the first 
point, the following actions were taken: 
After an introductory meeting with the city 
manager, the new training supervisor was 
personally introduced to all department 
heads by the personnel director, Each one 
was advised of the basic aims of the new 
program and his cooperation was solicited. 

The next step was a letter from the city 
manager to each department head giving 
his hearty support to the training program 
and requesting that the department heads 
do likewise. (Here also is a pitfall of train- 
ing work. Many administrators receive two 
kinds of support from their associates— 
active and passive. Those who support a 
program actively actually do something to 
further it; those who support it passively 
merely agree inwardly that it is a fine 
thing.) At the same time, the general objec- 
tives of the training program were pub- 
lished in the employee's publication, in 
order to make it known that all top officials 
were in support of the program, and to 
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enlist the interest of employees. By this 
time training had begun, for whenever old 
employees accept new ideas, or whenever 
closed minds are opened, training has taken 
place. Soon it was evident that the program, 
of which not one class had yet been held, 
had the prestige necessary to move ahead to 
the next step. : 

To gain support and enthusiasm, all 
officials and employees had to see at first- 
hand that training could actually accom- 
plish its ends before it could be accepted. 
There were hundreds of supervisors at vari- 
ous levels not yet aware of the meaning and 
effectiveness of a training program. A five- 
year plan was devised of which the entire 
first year was to be spent holding classes for 
supervisors. Although there was much 
ready-made material available, this course 
had to be exceptionally good because it 
must ensure supervisory cooperation for 
the eventual training courses at employee 
levels. For this reason, the War Manpower 
Commission’s course on Job Relations was 
rewritten and adapted to municipal super- 
visory work. 

When classes began, the first class was 
composed entirely of department heads 
and commissioners. The content and pres- 
entation of this particular class had four 
objectives; (1) to train these executives in 
supervision; (2) to generate enthusiasm for 
the course and a liking and respect for the 
training supervisor; (3) to present the 
training which their subordinate super- 
visors would get; and (4) to remove all 
doubts concerning its value and reveal the 
longe-range objectives. 

At this point, it should be recognized, 
salesmanship is involved to a great extent, 
and this ability above all others must be 
present in the individual who has the direct 
responsibility for the establishment of the 
training program. This is true of any per- 
sonnel work; however, in meeting admin- 
istrators and supervisors in conference 
fashion at this level, it is inevitable that 
technical questions of personnel adminis- 
tration should arise. Perhaps the employee 
service rating plan is involved; often the 
validity of examinations is questioned; or 
the time-consuming nature of a fair and 


impartial merit system is at issue. Any of 
these questions are legitimate in a course 
of this sort, and a training supervisor must 
not only have salesmanship ability, but 
must also have a thorough knowledge of all 
phases of personnel work. Furthermore, he 
must at least have the authority to recom- 
mend with a reasonable expectation of 
being heard and getting action. Without 
this, any training program cannot hold the 
confidence of the supervisory personnel. 
They will take their problems where they 
can be heard. 


Developing a Long-Range Plan 


THE NEXT logical step is the development 
of a long-range program. Training, as with 
most staff activities, is not one big function 
but is the sum of many interlocking small 
ones. Many cities can neither afford, nor 
consider it necessary, to maintain a large 
training staff. At the outset, it is sufficient 
to have one person responsible for the di- 
rections, installation, and coordination of 
training, and one clerk-stenographer to 
supply clerical assistance. After all, during 
all supervisory training, the fact that train- 
ing is one major responsiblity of every 
supervisor has been impressed upon each 
of them. They are to do most of the train- 
ing; the training supervisor is only their 
assistant in this task. 

Any program that is intended to be really 
continuous, effective, and economical must 
have as its eventual aim that the super- 
visory staff themselves become trainers in 
other than the technical phases of the job. 
For example, it was considered desirable, 
after the training had gained considerable 
prestige, to use a course in supervisory 
relations or one similar in content as the 
opening wedge. At the end of the first year, 
the training supervisor was well acquainted 
with a great majority of the supervisors, 
and they knew him equally well. This gave 
an entree into any group of employees via 
the supervisor on a basis which enabled the 
training supervisor to begin training at 
that level. 

The outgrowth of these supervisory 
classes is often, as was the case in Kansas 
City, the development of a series of trait 
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ing courses suggested and prepared entirely 
by these supervisors. An unusually fine 
elementary surveying class for all rodmen, 
chainmen, and transitmen was originated 
in this way. An assessing course has been 
constructed, several public relations classes 
have been held, a machinist’s short course 
was held, and many supervisors received 
supervisory training who would not have 
enrolled without the persuasion of some 
other supervisor. Furthermore, many su- 
pervisors became so interested in training 
generally that they volunteered to conduct 
classes in various subjects. All of these 
things were the result of that first year of 
classes in supervisory relations. 

Another result of enlisting the interest 
of supervisors was a steady flow of sugges- 
tions concerning the training program. 
From this body of suggestions a training 
pattern was developed and this pattern be- 
came the modus operandi. An orientation 
course was an almost unanimous suggestion 
of the supervisors. The content of this 
course covered the basic principles of the 
merit system, the organization of the city 
government, personnel policies regarding 
recruitment, promotion, leaves, service 
ratings, the classification and compensation 
plan, and separation. The real objective 
of this course was not the imparting of facts 
as such; it was to show the employees that 
they are working in a city government 
which is doing its level best to administer 
the people’s affairs, and that they have 
every reason to be proud, rather than 
ashamed, of their city employment. 

This course, which requires three and 
a half hours to cover, is given to all new 
employees the first day by the Personnel 
Department. Old employees are taken in 
groups at convenient times. The various 
subjects to be discussed are scheduled and 
handled by the supervisors, who are all 
willing to help now that they understand 
training and their own responsibility to- 
ward it. Almost all of the second year of the 
five-year program is required to permeate 
all employees with this.“‘organizaton sense” 
and to pick up in supervisory classes the 
few supervisors that were missed when the 
original classes were held. 


Public Relations Training 


A REAL training program in the field of 
public relations has been developed which 
has proven very effective and which cap- 
tures the interest of the participants. The 
skeleton of this program might be put in 
the form of a few questions, such as, “What 
are the things that influence public opin- 
ion?” “Which of these is of the most impor- 
tance to the individual employee?” and 
“How close does your group come to achiev- 
ing good public relations?” 

After the principle points of emphasis 
have been established, a dramatic skit is 
presented. These skits are all prepared on 
the basis of letters of complaint and sugges- 
tions which are received, and which apply 
to that particular group. An arrangement 
has been made with the dramatic classes 
of the local high schools and Kansas City 
University whereby these groups write a 
script and present these skits. The members 
of the training classes see themselves as the 
public saw them. At the end of each skit 
each individual rates the taxpayer contact 
and discusses the rating. This course takes 
six one-hour sessions and has produced ex- 
cellent results. During the first and second 
sessions, the instructor (one of the super- 
visors) is also rated on his conference- 
leading performance. 

Since we are still dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a long-range program, it must 
be remembered that each year’s round of 
courses so far has as one of its objectives the 
discovery of weaknesses and the develop- 
ment of ideas which lead to training for 
further improvement. All of the training 
courses are related to each other generally. 
Each one can be the outgrowth of its prede- 
cessor. It has been found that these meet- 
ings reveal much more exactly where 
training is needed than does a service rating 
analysis or an attitude survey. 


Conclusion 


THIS APPROACH may not be strictly in ac- 
cord with present techniques of training, 
but it can be reported that it has worked 
amazingly well in a large city administra- 
tion and is still working and developing 
along these lines. The program has 
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gathered momentum with each new course 
because all employees, supervisors, and 
administrators have from the beginning 
understood what is meant by in-service 
training. There is no business of any kind, 
nor tax-supported institution, which can’t 
improve the matter of its public relations, 
its supervision, and its employee-manage- 
ment relations. The present labor-manage- 
ment situation is a very live proof that this 
is true. 

Kansas City is now in the second year of 
its projected five-year program and all in- 
dications are that it will be a definite success 
at a time in which training as a municipal 
personnel function is still in its infancy. 
The approach described here is not of the 
“charm school” variety; in every case some- 
thing more than an idea or an inspiration 
is taken away from the course. While such 
qualities as salesmanship, the ability to live 
and work pleasantly with all types of 
personalities, and a thorough knowledge 
of the techniques of personnel administra- 
tion are all prerequisites for a successful 
training supervisor, there is no substitute 
for a training program that is interesting 
because its content is founded on factual 
situations and that closes each meeting 


with the objective of that meeting firmly 
fixed in the minds of those who have par- 
ticipated. 

During the past year, tremendous prog- 
ress has been made in creating a deeper 
realization of the responsibility which su- 
pervisors and administrators have toward 
maintaining good employee-management 
relations, to the end that the maximum 
service to the public will be produced. We 
have found that employee-management re- 
lations and public relations are closely 
inter-related, and that defective public 
relations are caused by weak employee- 
management relations. In the public serv- 
ice, this employee-management relation- 
ship is as important as it is in any other 
organization. Training has been concen- 
trated on this objective not only to improve 
this relationship, but also to lay the foun- 
dation for the in-service training emphasis 
for the coming year—an emphasis on good 
public relations and rendering a greater 
service to the citizens of Kansas City. No 
worthier purpose for any governmental 
function exists than this, and, when success- 
ful, no accomplishment by any form of 
government is more appreciated by those 
for whom government exists. 
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Developing an Effective 
Field Personnel Program... cnartes G. sTERN 





HERE ARE many different opinions on 
"T the “how” of developing an effective 
field personnel program. Since those ex- 
pressed here are derived largely from the 
experience of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, it may be well to set down briefly 
the pattern of decentralization which this 
agency has followed to serve as a back- 
ground for the ensuing discussion.! 

In the FPHA there are three organiza- 
tional groupings: (1) a central office in 
Washington, D. C., (2) eight regional offices 
scattered throughout the country, and 
(3) housing projects in some 500 localities, 
each one reporting to the regional office in 
that area. There are in all about 10,000 
employees representing at least a hundred 
different occupational fields. Roughly 
speaking, they are divided as follows: 1,000 
are in Washington; between 250 and 500 in 
each regional office; and, on each project, 
there are anywhere from one or two to 
over a hundred. In addition to these re- 
sponsibilities, the FPHA is also concerned 
with housing developments operated by 
local bodies which are not federal agencies. 
In the personnel field, however, this re- 
lationship is essentially one of providing 
broad general assistance of an advisory 
nature. 

In addition to providing background in- 
formation of a factual sort, it may also be 
well to set forth some of the premises on 
which these opinions are based. Although 
there may be some difference of opinion 
concerning their validity, they are gen- 
erally accepted by persons engaged in per- 

_* The author wishes to acknowledge with appre- 
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sonnel work, and no effort is made to 
defend them here. The first premise is that 
personnel administration is a responsibility 
of operating officials at all levels, and it is 
the operating man who actually does the 
personnel job. He should be concerned 
with his employees—their rights, privileges, 
and obligations~at all times. Another 
premise is that the agency personnel officer 
performs a staff service to top management 
and should report directly to the head of 
the agency. And finally, authority must ac- 
company and be commensurate with re- 
sponsibility. 

The circumstances which dictate the de- 
centralization of a federal program are 
usually beyond the control of the personnel 
office and frequently beyond the control of 
even the head of the agency. Situations de- 
velop in which it becomes more or less 
mandatory to establish field offices, each 
headed up by a regional director respon- 
sible for carrying out the agency’s program 
in his geographical area. It is not only diffi- 
cult but extremely unwise in such instances 
to withhold from these deputies in the field 
the tools they need to handle their greatest 
asset—their employees. 

Among these tools perhaps the most im- 
portant is authority to effect personnel 
actions—authority to establish and classify 
positions, make wage determinations, select 
and appoint staff, make internal place- 
ments by transfer, promotion, and reassign- 
ment, and suspend and separate. Also there 
must be the authority to administer the 
related programs: training, employee rela- 
tions, health, safety, and so forth. And just 
as the agency head must have a person on 
his immediate staff to assist him in matters 
pertaining to personnel administration, so 
the regional director too requires similar 
staff assistance—in effect, a regional coun- 
terpart of the personnel officer for the 
agency as a whole. 
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To Whom Should the Field Personnel 
Officer Report? 


THE QUESTION of where the field personnel 
officer is to report is one of major con- 
troversy, the two possibilities being the 
regional director and the central office di- 
rector of personnel. Some of the linguists 
who have concerned themselves with per- 
sonnel administration have sought to .re- 
solve this question by a trick of language. 
They say the regional director should have 
“administrative” supervision over his per- 
sonnel officer, but that “technical” super- 
vision (sometimes they call it “functional” 
supervision) should come from the central 
office—from the field personnel officer’s 
counterpart there—the director of person- 
nel. 

The distinction between these two kinds 
of supervision is not too clear and leads to 
various difficulties, but perhaps the chief 
objection to it is its hidden implication 
that the regional director does not know 
enough about the functional responsibil- 
ities of his subordinates to supervise them. 
And perhaps the less he knows about them 
the better. He will meddle. Or he will make 
mistakes. Give him authority to classify 
positions and he will run amuck. 

This line of thinking is rarely openly 
expressed, but it is clearly observable in an 
organizational alignment which recognizes 
any allegiance on the part of a field person- 
nel officer to a central personnel office, It 
cannot be reconciled with the premise that 
the operating official has responsibility for 
personnel administration, a premise which 
implies that he must be personnel-minded 
and selected in the first place with due re- 
gard for his ability and knowledge in the 
human relations field. It serves, in effect, to 
strip the regional director of all but the 
semblance of authority and withholds from 
him a management tool without which he 
is powerless to fulfill his responsibilities. 
Nor does there appear to be any sound rea- 
son for believing he will be less cautious in 
his use of this authority than in his use of 
any other he is delegated. If he will run 
wild on the classification of positions, why 
not too on the purchase of supplies and 
equipment? 


Appointments to “Key” Positions 


ANOTHER METHOp of “holding out” on the 
regional director is to restrict his authority 
to appoint to certain positions under his 
jurisdiction. The technique involved mer- 
its separate consideration because of the 
careful disguises that are sometimes em- 
ployed to conceal it. The positions of con- 
cern are isolated and labeled with a term 
which serves to confer on them some excep- 
tional status—‘“key” or “top” or “policy 
making.” Generally, if the field establish- 
ment is patterned after the central office 
organization, they are positions which have 
clearly identifiable counterparts in the cen- 
tral office, like the regional counsel, whose 
counterpart is the general counsel; and, of 
course, the regional personnel office, whose 
counterpart is the agency personnel officer. 

While there must of necessity be a very 
close working relationship between a re- 
gional key official and his central office 
counterpart, it does not follow that ap- 
pointments to such positions should be 
made in the central office. As with other 
positions in his organization, the regional 
director should retain full jurisdiction over 
these too. It may be found, however, that 
the central office, because of its frequent 
contacts with regional key officials, has a 
knowledge of these positions and their in- 
cumbents on an agency-wide basis that may 
be put to some valuable use. In such in- 
stances, in order to insure the broadest 
possible area of recruitment possibilities 
and thus obtain the very best qualified 
candidates, the central office should work 
particularly closely with the regional di- 
rectors and regional personnel officers in 
filling these positions, and may even find it 
desirable to ask them to consult with the 
central office routinely before making 
the appointments. However, this practice 
should be thought of as a program of as- 
sistance rather than as a control. Final se- 
lection should be made in all instances by 
the regional director, who should also effect 
the appointment. And, of course, such as- 
sistance should not be limited to a few key 
positions. There should be continual give 
and take among the regions and the cen- 
tral office on recruitment problems. 
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Division of Responsibilities 

THE EMPHASIS ON the service aspect as op- 
posed to the control aspect serves to define 
the whole relationship between the central 
office and the field establishments, and 
makes it possible to define quite clearly 
the division of responsibility between the 
agency personnel officer and his counter- 
part in the regional office. It must be re: 
membered, of course, that each of these 
officials is operating as a staff adviser to his 
immediate superior, and not as an inde- 
pendent line operator. Using horizontals 
to represent staff relationships and verticals 
for line, this chart shows the relationships 
in question. The dotted line, in effect, is a 
short-cut for the longer more formal chan- 
nel of communication between the two 
personnel officials. 
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The director of personnel, acting for the 
agency head, must establish the broad per- 
sonnel program and policies which are to 
be followed by the agency. These, of 
course, must be consistent with governing 
laws and regulations. But they should be 
set forth in clear terms, for clarity is not 
always a characteristic of the basic laws and 
regulations. Such program and policy state- 
ments provide the regional personnel ofh- 
cer with his principal standards. These 
statements should make clear the agency’s 
position on such items as employment regu- 
lations, nepotism, non-discrimination, the 
rights of employees in promotions, appeals, 
and separations, the special rights of vet- 
erans, and so on. Some of these may be 
spelled out by law or by a central personnel 
agency regulation, but normally benefits 
established in this way are minimum re- 
quirements that leave considerable room 
for discretionary supplementation. 


It should go without saying and yet can- 
not be repeated too frequently that the 
central personnel office, in carrying out 
these responsibilities, and all others that 
affect regional operations, must collaborate 
at every step of the way with the regional 
personnel officer. As already stated, the de- 
sirable division of responsibility between 
these two members of the personnel team 
is generally achieved when the emphasis is 
on service rather than on control. The 
central office must not become an ivory 
tower intent on building beautiful systems 
and developing pretty procedures. It must 
not lose sight of the variables of local con- 
ditions. It must always ask the question: Is 
this going to help the regions? And if the 
answer is negative or even doubtful, it must 
discard the theory, or procedure, or form, 
or standard, or record, or whatever it is, 
and start all over again. And it may have 
to start out all over again many times be- 
fore it comes up with the product that 
satisfies the need. 

Policies usually have to be implemented 
by procedures. It is one thing to say “Va- 
cant positions shall be filled by the promo- 
tion from within of qualified employees... 
etc.” It is something else again to develop 
a method of effectuating that statement. 
The central personnel office has a respon- 
sibility for firming up the personnel policies 
of the agency with appropriate procedures. 
This will include the development of stand- 
ard forms, records, control devices, and the 
like. The alternative to this kind of central- 
ization is wasteful duplication of effort and 
the unnecessary complicating of inter- 
regional communication. As many differ- 
ent systems are developed, as many 
different forms are used for the same pur- 
pose, as there are field establishments. On 
the other hand, as has been mentioned, 
local variables must not be lost sight of. 


Standards 


CENTRAL OFFICE STANDARDS have already 
been mentioned, but it may be wel! to look 
separately for a moment at two other im- 
portant types of standards, classification 
standards and qualification standards. The 
proper development of these standards ex- 
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cellently illustrates the “team” concept in 
a decentralized personnel program. 

In the federal service the United States 
Civil Service Commission has the respon- 
sibility for developing classification stand- 
ards for the use of all federal agencies hav- 
ing positions subject to the Classification 
Act of 1923. Each agency head establishes 
the pattern of his. organization and defines 
the scope and importance of his agency’s 
various programs. These determinations 
serve to define those positions in the agency 
which have responsibility for carrying out 
one of the programs or some major part of 
one of the programs, like Director of Per- 
sonnel or Comptroller or, to use one of less 
general applicability, the head of a hous- 
ing disposition program. These positions 
may then be evaluated by the classification 
standards which have been established by 
the Civil Service Commission in order to 
determine their appropriate grade levels. 

This evaluation process results in the es- 
tablishment of agency standards expressed 
in terms of the agency’s program. These 
agency standards should be prepared in the 
central personnel office for the use of the 
regions—again in collaboration with the 
regions at every step of the entire process. 
The regional personnel officer then uses 
these standards to allocate the individual 
positions in his region, regardless of grade 
level (a function which is not the respon- 
sibility of the central office). 

It should be understood, of course, that 
the regional personnel officer performs this 
function by a redelegation of authority 
from his regional director. In a very real 
sense, he assists the regional director in 
classifying the positions within his region. 
And the regional director’s authority, in 
turn, was delegated to him by the head of 
the agency, not by the director of person- 
nel or by the Civil Service Commission, or 
anybody else. 

Qualification standards are handled sim- 
ilarly, the necessary research and the estab- 
lishment of broad standards being done by 
the central personnel office for the guidance 
of the people in the field who actually make 
the application to their specific positions. 

A variation of this method, actually just 


a further development of this collaborative 
process, is being found helpful by some fed- 
eral agencies in connection with the new 
federal examining program, which has 
created a tremendous volume of immediate 
tasks of this nature. This program provides 
that agencies will play a prominent role in 
developing qualification standards, tests, 
and rating schedules, and in scoring exam- 
inations and certifying qualified applicants 
for federal employment. Areas of respon- 
sibility must be worked out for identical 
jobs in different regions for which recruit- 
ment shall be local, and for those jobs 
which are to be filled by nation-wide re- 
cruitment. 

The preliminary work (preparation of 
qualification standards and rating sched- 
ules) on classes of positions which are 
common to the field establishments is dis- 
tributed among the regions. Duplication is 
avoided by having only one region working 
on each class of position. And complete 
coverage is guaranteed by having every 
other region send to the one which is work- 
ing on a particular class, descriptions of all 
positions of the class which are found 
locally. Thus, if there are three such classes 
for which the agency has a responsibility 
(A, B, C) and three regional offices (I, II, 
III), each region is assigned a class (I-A; 
II-B; I1I-C), and there is a general inter- 
change of information (I and II send 
to III descriptions of all their positions in 
class C, etc.). In making the assignments, 
consideration is given to both the choice 
of the regions and the experience which 
different regions have had with different 
classes. 

The central office coordinates these ac- 
tivities by making the initial assignments 
and reviewing the completed work. Since 
the approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is required before examinations may 
be announced, and since the positions in- 
volved are sufficiently similar throughout 
the country so that the same examination 
will be appropriate in all regions, final 
clearances with the Commission are made 
in Washington. After an agreement has 
been reached, the central offices of both the 
agency administering the examination and 
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the Civil Service Commission step out of 
the picture and the job of scheduling, 
soliciting and accepting applications, rat- 
ing examinations, establishing registers, 
and certifying, selecting, and appointing 
qualified candidates becomes a local one, 
in the accomplishment of which the re- 
gional office of the agency works in collabo- 
ration with the local office of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

This process brings out three important 
points quite clearly: (1) the coordinating 
role of assistance played by the central 
personnel office, (2) the participation by 
the regions in the development of stand- 
ards, and (3) the operating role of the 
regional offices. 


Inter-Regional Placements 


SERVICE gets closest to control when per- 
sonnel actions have cross-regional implica- 
tions. The type is illustrated by the veteran 
restoration program. The law establishes 
certain rights, once again the minimum. 
Many public agencies have established 
policies which exceed minimum require- 
ments. They found that they were employ- 
ing new employees in one area while un- 
able in another area to restore a returning 
veteran to a suitable position. Or they 
found that employees displaced by return- 
ing veterans in one area were not being 
considered for suitable vacancies in other 
areas, even in situations where recruitment 
was difficult. 

To avoid these situations a central office 
“clearing house” needs to be established 
through which vacancies and available em- 
ployees are matched. The field must accept 
prime responsibility for settling its own 
situations but, when a satisfactory solution 
is not possible locally, the “clearing house”’ 
should be used. Although the thinking and 
determinations of the field should be safe- 
guarded and respected, these are situations 
where the employees’ interests must be pro- 
tected, even if a mandate from the agency 
head is required. And here again the clear- 
ing house can and should be administered 
with an emphasis on service rather than 
control. It requires only an understanding 
by all concerned to accomplish this. 


Keeping Informed 

Tue CENTRAL OFFICE is usually close to the 
places where the governing laws and regu- 
lations are developed. It has easy access to 
controlling or informative documents— 
such things in the federal service as public 
laws and hearings, executive orders, circu- 
lars of the Civil Service Commission and 
the Budget Bureau, and others. The field 
office needs these just as much as the central 
office—probably more so—and the central 
office must see that they get out quickly. 
But that’s not all. The central office has had 
the benefit in many instances of knowing 
the thinking behind those documents— 
little explanatory items that make direc- 
tives more understandable. This applies to 
central office procedures as well. Why not 
pass that thinking on to the field man in 
an informal way so that he will benefit too? 
Informal monthly letters from the director 
of personnel to the field personnel officer 
are an excellent device for accomplishing 
this purpose. 

But the central office must also keep in- 
formed. Some people object to the word 
“audit” because it suggests snooping or po- 
licing or objectionable efficiency-expert 
techniques. They also say, “If you’ve prop- 
erly taught it, there’s no need to audit.” 
Others consider “evaluate” inadequate be- 
cause it has no connotation of personal con- 
tacts. The word is not important. It is im- 
portant that field operations be reviewed 
in some way, that the best of regional ex- 
periences be made available, systematically, 
throughout the agency and that steps are 
taken to eliminate or improve unsatisfac- 
tory regional practices. An effective review 
program must include field visits, collective 
gatherings, training programs, an exchange 
of ideas and information, and the active 
participation of regional personnel in the 
development of policies and procedures by 
which they are affected. 

The establishment and successful admin- 
istration of any organization plan must de- 
pend largely on appropriate placement 
practices and effective personnel training. 
Personnel people are constantly making 
this point with the operating officials they 
serve, but they sometimes overlook it in 
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their own operations. No scheme will work 
very well unless the right people are in the 
jobs and unless they understand what their 
jobs are. 

In the present scheme there are four im- 
portant persons, as shown in the illustra- 
tive chart that appeared earlier in this 
article. Their four minds must meet on 
certain basic issues. The personnel officials 
must not lose sight of the staff nature of 
their joint function and must recognize the 


dotted line in the chart for the quasi- 
official short-cut that it is. The line officials, 
on the other hand, the agency head and his 
deputy in the field, must be alert to their 
responsibilities as personnel administra- 
tors, the necessity of selecting as their staff 
advisers in this field technically qualified 
people, and the importance of keeping the 
dotted line open as the most effective chan- 
nel for communication between them- 
selves. 
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The Navy’s Method of 


Position Evaluation .... WILLIAM T. McDONALD 








HE POINT RATING evaluation method 

discussed here is used in the Navy De- 
partment for allocating graded positions— 
those covered by the amended Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923. It has not been employed, 
however, in the evaluation of Navy “blue 
collar” jobs. The Navy’s present method of 
position evaluation was installed in the 
critical summer of 1943. Until then, graded 
positions were allocated in the Navy De- 
partment in about the same manner as in 
most other federal departments; that is: by 
the classifier’s intuition; by primitive posi- 
tion-to-position comparisons; on the basis 
of the organization’s size and importance, 
and the position’s location in it; on the 
basis of the operating official’s standing, 
and the vigor of his request; and by the use 
of the few official class specifications which 
then existed. 


The Federal Graded Classification Plan 


To READERS unfamiliar with the structure 
of the classification plan, it may be helpful 
to digress momentarily at this point and 
explain briefly the essential features that 
have a bearing on operation of the Navy’s 
position evaluation plan. It is important to 
keep in mind, for example, that the federal 
classification system is a so-called “graded 
system.” Under the Classification Act of 
1923, Congress established five broad serv- 
ices, embracing all of the positions covered 
by the Act. To each of these services is as- 
signed a series of pay grades or ranges. 
The so-called “CAF service” (Clerical- 
Administrative-Fiscal) will illustrate this 
arrangement. The CAF service has sixteen 
pay grades, and except for the top two, 
each grade has a minimum starting rate, a 





@WittiamM T. McDona.p is Assistant Director, 
Departmental Civilian Personnel Branch, Navy 
Department. This paper was originally presented 
at the 1946 Annual Conference on Public Person- 
nel Administration, in New York City. 
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maximum rate, and several intermediate 
steps. The minimum and maximum an- 
nual pay rates of the grades in the CAF 
service are as follows: 


Grade Minimum Maximum 
CAF 1 $1,756.00 $2,168.28 
CAF 2 1,954.00 2,394.00 
CAF 3 2,168.28 2,619.72 
CAF 4 2,394.00 2,845.44 
CAF 5 2,644.80 3397-20 
CAF 6 3,021.00 3:773-40 
CAF 7 3397-20 4,149.60 
CAF 8 3:7'73-40 4,525.80 
CAF 9 4,149.60 4,902.00 
CAF 10 4,525.80 5,278.20 
CAF 11 4,902.00 5,905.20 
CAF 12 5,905.20 6,862.80 
CAF 13 7,102.20 8,059.80 
CAF 14 8,179.50 9,376.50 
CAF 15 9,975.00 . 
CAF 16 . 


Under the federal classification scheme, 
a position in a given class series may be al- 
located to any one of several pay grades, 
depending on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of that position. Take, for example, 
the position of Telephone Operator. A 
telephone operator’s job may be allocated 
to CAF Grade 1, Grade 2, or Grade 3. If 
the position involves supervisory work, the 
possible grade allocation ranges from 
CAF 3 to as high a level as CAF 9. 

In each instance the determining factors 
are the duties and responsibilities assigned 
to the. employee occupying the position. 
This means that, once the facts have been 
fully determined concerning these duties 
and responsibilities, the grade allocation 
becomes a matter of evaluating them on a 


1 Congress has established a top limit of $10,000 
per year on federal salaries, which automatically 
cuts off the CAF 15 pay range at that point. Ina 
very few instances, however, Congress has specifi- 
cally fixed salaries in excess of $10,000 for certain 
positions. In the CAF service, these positions are 
in Grade 16. 
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scale broad enough to encompass the full 
range of duties and responsibilities that 
are found in that particular kind of work. 
The same principle also applies, of course, 
in the case of an employee whose duties and 
responsibilities have undergone a change, 
and the possible need for allocation to a 
higher or lower grade must be determined. 

The need for objective allocation stand- 
ards is thus quite obvious. The gradation 
of duties and responsibilities is generally 
more extensive for many kinds of work in 
the federal service than in even the larger 
state and municipal jurisdictions. Harking 
back to our Telephone Operator illustra- 
tion, where else in the public service would 
one find nine classes in a single job series, 
each one with its own particular pay range? 


Wartime Need for Standards 


As was the case in so many other areas of 
personnel administration in the federal 
service, the coming of war made it impera- 
tive to develop more effective job classifi- 
cation methods than had been used in 
the past. In the Navy Department the 
need was made more critical by the mush- 
room growth of the Department at a time 
when the classification staff was dwindling. 
Before the war, as late as January, 1940, in 
the entire field and departmental service 
in the Navy Department there were only 
18,000 graded positions! Before the end of 
the war, the Department had grown to 
more than 178,000 graded positions. The 
civilian classification staff was too small to 
begin with, and after the war began, most 
of its members went one after another into 
active military service. Thus, at the same 
time that classification work was mounting 
to unprecedented volume, the’ staff was 
steadily melting away. Drastic changes were 
necessary in organization, staffing, and 
methods of work. 

To meet the situation, the decision was 
made to bring in an adequate number of 
outstanding classifiers in the status of re- 
serve officers. Among the first was Rolland 
D. Severy, who was largely responsible for 
assembling a team headed by Stanley T. 
Orear and including A. J. Faulstich, Frank 
W. Waldenfels, Joseph Findlay, Robert 


Gautsch, Dan S. Moore, Donald McInnis, 
Fred Becker, Harry Nelson, Kenneth Mul- 
ligan, Charles Gallagher, Albert P. Ingra- 
ham, Harry E. McClain, Robert Reinhold, 
and many others well known in the field 
of position classification. 

Together the experience of this reserve 
officer group included almost the full herit- 
age of previous position classification work 
in the public service. It included men who 
had worked with Griffenhagen, Jacobs, 
and Telford; with Public Administration 
Service; with the U. S. Civil Commission 
and most federal agencies; and with several 
state and local classification authorities. 

The decision was made to cut away from 
federal custom and to install more nearly 
objective methods of position classification. 
Many expert classifiers contributed to the 
program. But the man primarily respon- 
sible for the conception of the program 
and for giving it administrative leadership 
was Stanley T. Orear. The most striking 
accomplishment was at the administrative 
level. The decision in the middle of the war 
to install a different and rational system of 
position evaluation to affect more than 
160,000 positions—this decision required a 
great conviction and courage. It was a de- 
manding assignment to install the system 
in the face of inertia, misunderstanding, 
and stout resistance. Credit for accomplish- 
ing this belongs to Mr. Orear. Mr. Fred 
Lewis, who remained in the program, pro- 
vided continuity, and contributed invalu- 
ably by interpreting the new system to man- 
agement, and by winning understanding 
and acceptance for it in field activities. He 
is presently consolidating wartime im- 
provements for the postwar benefit of the 
Navy Department. 

The success of the Navy classification 
program cannot be ascribed to a single 
technique or secret of administration. The 
program was well balanced; organization 
planning was sound; staff was carefully se- 
lected and trained; an educational program 
was effectively conducted; management 
controls were adequate; and technical tools 
for gathering facts and evaluating positions 
were sound and workable. It is primarily 
the tools for position evaluation which will 
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be described here, but it should be said 
that these tools are not self-sufficient, and 
standing alone cannot make a classification 
program. They are components in a system 
which has other essential members. 


Basic Principles of the Navy Method 


THE NAvy METHOn is ordinarily referred to 
as a “factor evaluation method.” The basic 
rationale is that in order to measure all 
members of any population, it is necessary 
to have common denominators, or stan- 
dard dimensions of measurement. If the 
population to be measured consists of simi- 
lar geometrical figures, triangles for ex- 
ample, only two dimensions are needed; 
those of base and altitude. The dimensions 
themselves can be nicely defined and their 
degrees can be accurately calibrated. The 
measurement is simple and relatively exact. 

If the variable to be measured is a value 
or other intangible, the measurement is 
much more complex, but the principle may 
be the same. By way of illustration, let us 
take the extremely complex but familiar 
problem of ranking applicants in order of 
predicted competence: to perform a par- 
ticular kind of work. Examiners first decide 
what factors determine competence. They 
define the factors or bases of rating such as 
educational background, special subject- 
matter knowledge, occupational skill, spe- 
cialized experience, and perhaps others. 
The examiners then select or construct tests 
or rating scales to measure degrees of each 
factor believed to underlie competence. 
The same tests are administered to each in- 
dividual in the applicant population, and 
scores for each factor or part of the exami- 
nation are obtained and combined into a 
single score representing the predicted com- 
petence of each individual. 

Determining the relative value of posi- 
tions is much easier than measuring quali- 
fications. Similar methodology, however, is 
applied in the Navy factor evaluation or 
point rating system. 


The Position Evaluation Pattern 


THE Navy classification staff believed that 
the same set or pattern of allocation factors 
could be used equitably for evaluating po- 





sitions in almost all white-collar occupa- 
tions. There were ten factors in the set 
originally selected and defined. They were 
not new or strange, as can be seen from 
the following list: 


1. Supervisory control exercised over 
the position. 

. Availability and nature of guide 
lines. 

. Originality of thinking required. 

. Variety. 

. Purpose and nature of personal re- 
lationships. 

. Nature and scope of commitments. 

. Nature of control of work of others. 

. Number and level of positions con- 
trolled. ; 

g. Training of subordinates. 

10. Fluctuations of staff requirements. 


n 


cont St & OO 


This group of factors closely resembles 
and overlaps lists of allocation factors that 
had been isolated much earlier by Griffen- 
hagen, by Baruch, by Orear and others. 
These factors themselves were not new. 
The new step was to make the factors into 
convenient tools for allocating positions. 

The first tool, the position evaluation 
pattern, was constructed in the following 
manner: After the ten factors were isolated 
and defined, degrees of each factor were 
defined as precisely as possible. Degree defi- 
nitions were then scaled by asking a group 
of experienced classifiers to place each de- 
gree definition on a scale from zero to 100 
—zero representing absence of value and 
100 representing the maximum value in 
the factor for white-collar positions in the 
federal service which come under the Clas- 
sification Act. Degree definitions that were 
spread excessively along the scale by the 
group of classifiers were discarded or re- 
vised. Those which were located on the 
scale with substantial agreement by all 
raters were anchored to the scale at the 
point representing the median of all rat- 
ings. Degree definitions for all factors were 
scaled in this way, with five or six degrees 
for each factor. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, the result was a gen- 
eral rating scale, similar in appearance as 
well as principle to commonly used oral 
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interview rating forms and employee serv- 
ice rating forms used in many jurisdictions. 

The position evaluation pattern thus de- 
veloped was tried out on a selected sample 
of complete position descriptions. Segments 
of some factors were found to be inade- 
quately defined, and some additional de- 
gree definitions were added. The sample 
positions were then evaluated; that is, a 
numerical score on the rating scale was 
obtained by a number of classifiers for each 
position for each factor. In the federal 
service, classifiers for a long time have been 
putting similar positions into classes. The 
allocation factors used may have been 
vaguely comprehended and not system- 
atically applied, but even without reliable 
guides, experienced classifiers agree on the 
value of many positions. Such consensus 
positions were selected as a criterion for 
standardizing the pattern, and thus pro- 
vided a key for translating numerical scores 
into federal grade levels or, in effect, salary 
ranges. 

After the first experimental ratings, the 
factor scores for each position were corre- 
lated separately with the salary rates be- 
lieved to be accurately associated with each 
position. Each factor was found to be pos- 
itively correlated with the salary criterion. 
A multiple correlation study indicated that 
at least two of the original ten experimental 
factors, while themselves positively corre- 
lated with the criterion, added negligibly 
to the accuracy of the total score. These 
two factors (“training of subordinates” 
and “fluctuations of staff requirements’’) 
were eliminated.“ The remaining factors 
were assigned equal weights. A pattern or 
scale with eight allocation factors was then 
completed. The existing grade levels of the 
sample or criterion group of positions were 
used as the guide for a conversion table 
which made it possible to translate the 
numerical score for any position into a 
grade level. 

The position evaluation pattern form 
was at once a valuable tool. With it Navy 
classifiers at one stroke came into posses- 
sion of a guide for the allocation of almost 
any white-collar position for which more 
precise standards did not exist. At the same 


time, no existing guides were taken away 
from Navy classifiers. They were not re- 
quired to interpret point scores mechan- 
ically. They could deviate, when other con- 
siderations seemed to require, but they 
were required to give reasons for departing 
from the results of the pattern. 

The factors on the pattern form now 
being used in the Navy Department have 
been revised somewhat and reduced to 
seven. Further changes are now being made 
to bring evaluation pattern and charts into 
line with the factors in the federal guide 
for position description writing. In the 
Navy Department, the tools for factfinding 
and those for evaluation were designed to 
go hand-in-hand. While the scope of this 
discussion is not intended to include fact- 
finding methods, it is obvious that accurate 
classification depends as much upon com- 
pleteness and accuracy of information 
about the position as upon the merit of the 
evaluation tool. Those responsible for clas- 
sification in the Navy Department believe 
strongly in getting the facts directly from 
the employee, and have emphasized giving 
the employee ample oral and written guid- 
ance for writing position descriptions. The 
resulting position descriptions are not only 
complete but are organized by the same 
pattern of factors as appear in the tools for 
evaluation so that the process of review and 
evaluation is considerably facilitated. 


Series Evaluation Charts 


IN ADDITION to its use as a rating tool for 
federal white-collar positions the position 
evaluation pattern served as a pattern for 
the preparation of evaluation charts, de- 
signed to rate special kinds of work by fac- 
tors. The charts are similar in structure to 
the basic position evaluation pattern form, 
but with these differences: 


1. They contain a definition of the kind- 
of work to which the chart is applicable. 

2. The factor definitions are phrased for 
full meaning in relation to the specific 
kind of work. 

3. The degree definitions are built right 
out of occupational information for the 
specific kind of work. 
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Beginning in 1943, evaluation charts 
were prepared for one class series after an- 
other (some, covering more than one series, 
applied to occupational groups) until now 
there are 25 such charts. These provide 
specific standards applicable to about 60 
per cent of all Navy Department positions. 

As tools for job evaluation, the special- 
ized charts have several advantages over 
the more general position evaluation pat- 
tern form. Among these advantages are the 
following: 

1. The chart in its definition of kind of 
work carries occupational information val- 
uable in itself to the classifier. 

2. The language of the factor and degree 
definitions, being less abstract, can be more 
reliably comprehended. 

g. Since the charts are more closely re- 
lated to an occupation, usable degree defi- 
nitions can be written for more points 
within the same range or segment of a 
factor. 

4. Test technicians and others who have 
need for information about levels of diffi- 
culty and qualification requirements within 
a given kind of work also find the evalua- 
tion chart of value. 


The general pattern form, however, is 
basic, for it provides a method for attain- 
ing equity across series. This is most signifi- 
cant—a result which is not claimed for con- 
ventional class specifications. Not only can 
the general pattern be applied directly to 
positions of many kinds and to mixed posi- 
tions or rare positions; but, perhaps more 
important, it is a tool for locating degree 
definitions on specific evaluation charts. 
Chart degree definitions are scaled with the 
general pattern definitions as a guide. All 
evaluation charts stem in this way from 
the same prototype, with the result that 
factor point scores on one chart have ap- 
proximately the same value as on all other 
charts. Equity among series is thus 
achieved. 

Evaluation charts, nevertheless, are vali- 
dated separately, by going again to crite- 
rion positions within the specific kind of 
work. Samples of such positions are allo- 
cated. If unusual allocations result, the 
reasons for the discrepancy are explored. It 


may be that in actual use, the degree defini- 
tions have assumed somewhat different con- 
notations, so that minor adjustments are 
required in the predetermined anchors of 
the degree definitions. This does not mean 
that status quo allocations and hence cross- 
series inequities are perpetuated. They are 
not. Usually when the preparation of a 
chart brings out an existing cross-series in- 
equity, the chart degree definitions win out 
and are fixed to the disadvantage of pre- 
cedent allocations. There are some series, 
however, where it is at least temporarily 
necessary or desirable to trim the chart in 
the direction of existing allocation prec- 
edents. Such would be the case for a series 
where positions were allocated unfavorably 
by legislation or by clearly applicable stan- 
dards promulgated by the central classifica- 
tion authority. 


Advantages of the Factor Evaluation 
Method 


THE FACTOR EVALUATION method has a 
number of proved advantages, among 
which are the following: 

1. It guides the. classifier to considera- 
tion of the same allocation factors for all 
positions to which it is applicable. 

2. It permits easy review of evaluation 
decisions by a supervisor or by a central 
office. 

g. It can be taught with rapidity to 
trainees. Once a classifier has compre- 
hended the allocation factor concepts and 
acquired a modicum of occupational in- 
formation in a given field, he can begin 
to allocate with reasonable reliability, with- 
out having spent a long time learning how 
positions had been allocated in the past. 

4. It facilitates discussions among classi- 
fiers by localizing differences of opinion 
about the value of positions. 

5. The method is rational and can be 
explained and demonstrated; it is a step 
toward popularizing and taking the mys- 
tery out of position classification. 

6. Evaluation charts can be prepared 
more expeditiously than can conventional 
class specifications; the general pattern 
form serves as a backstop while specific 
charts are being prepared. 
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7. The format is handier for allocation 
purposes than the book type of class specifi- 
cation. 

8. The method constitutes a system for 
achieving cross-series equity. Such a key to 
internal consistency seems especially im- 
portant, almost essential, in a large agency 
which is concerned primarily with internal 
equity. In a small agency, concerned much 
more with outside or community pay rates, 
a point rating method is useful but perhaps 
less important. 


Appraisal of the Navy Plan 


ALTHOUGH the present tools used in the 
Navy Department represent a considerable 
improvement over earlier methods and 
are believed to be sound in principle, sev- 
eral limitations and areas for future im- 
provement are recognized. Among these 
are the following: 


1. The present general factor pattern is 
not believed to be applicable to some posi- 
tions. For example, positions in the Crafts, 
Protective, and Custodial Service, because 
of their preponderant demands in some 
cases for motor skills and physical effort, 
cannot be fairly allocated by means of the 
present allocation pattern. Other factors 
would need be added. Then, too, some 
positions derive most of their value from 
one or two factors, and their full value 
cannot be obtained by literal application 
of the pattern. Trainee professional posi- 
tions are an example. This may be true, 
also, of certain scientific research positions 
where the value appears to come prepon- 
derantly from the requirement made for 
inventiveness or originality. (Again, Navy 
Department classifiers are not constrained 


to allocate automatically on the basis of 
numerical scores; deviations may be made 
when justified in the classifier’s judgment 
by other considerations. 

2. The statistical reliability of the charts 
as tools of measurement has not been pre- 
cisely determined. This should be done. 
Routine review by supervisors and review 
staffs has convinced us that the method is 
much more reliable than former ones. 
Nevertheless, careful experimental study 
remains to be done. 

3. Preliminary studies indicate some 
variation among classifiers in their inter- 
pretation of basic allocation factors. At 
least two correctives are indicated: further 
sharpening of factor definitions and addi- 
tional training of classifiers. 

There are doubtlessly other areas for 
improvement. Despite certain recognized 
limitations, however, the present tools have 
been tremendously valuable to the Navy 
Department. During the past two years 
they have made possible expeditious and 
uniform classification of approximately 
100,000 positions a year, positions located 
in the bureaus in Washington, in the navy 
yards, in the air stations, and in hundreds 
of activities located throughout the nation 
and even outside the continental limits. 
This was accomplished with a staff, the 
civilian part of which was largely newly 
trained. In relation to number of positions, 
the staff has always been small: never more 
than one classifier for 1200 graded posi- 
tions. The method is sound in principle; 
it works. Classifiers who have used the 
method like it and believe in it. It en- 
courages a professional attitude in classi- 
fiers because it permits them to be rela- 
tively objective in their judgments. 











Administering Federal Grievance 


Procedures........... 


DANIEL C. KNAPP 





NY INVENTORY of recent gains in public 
Pacscancl management cannot over- 
look the accelerated development of for- 
malized grievance procedures by federal 
agencies. Personnel administrators are 
committed to maintaining and improving 
upon these wartime advances. To examine 
the role of these programs in promoting 
better employee relations, and to review 
some of the problems which adoption of 
the methods entail, are essential steps in 
attaining these goals. 

The impetus for establishing regular 
methods for adjusting employee com- 
plaints and grievances had started in the 
years just preceding the entry of the United 
States into World War II. The need for 
improved methods had been observed by 
the research staff of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management in 
1937-1 The following year federal person- 
nel directors were enjoined, subject to the 
approval of their agency head and the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, to “establish 
means for the hearing of grievances of em- 


ployees and present appropriate recom-' 


mendations for the settlement thereof to 
the head of (their) department or estab- 
lishment”’.? Subsequently, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission published a set of prin- 
ciples to serve as a yardstick for approving 
the procedures of individual organiza- 


Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Management, with Studies of Administrative Man- 
agement in the Federal Government (Washington, 
1937), p- 66. 

* Executive Order No. 7916, June 24, 1938, Sec. 6. 

§ Originally issued by the Commission as Depart- 
mental Circular No. 251, February 21, 1941; super- 
seded by the Commission’s Federal Personnel Man- 
ual, Chapter Eg, July 26, 1945. 
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“Y To what extent has the formulation of 


~ 


tions.’ Prior to the announcement of these 
standards, several agencies had already 
promulgated, and were administering, 
grievance procedures which, in all major 
respects, measured up to the Commission’s 
aims. 


)¥ The pressure of wartime management 


of employee relations gave added incentive 
to the movement. The Civil Service Com- 
mission’s stamp of approval had been ap- 
plied to the procedures of twenty-one sepa- 
rate federal agencies by February, 1946. 
Four of these, however, are classified as 
emergency war organizations, and indeed, 
two are no longer in existence, while the 
remaining two hold a temporary tenure. 
All but two of the executive departments 
now have Commission-approved proce- 
dures. Obviously, many of the independent 
establishments have yet to comply with 
the government’s declared policy that each 
agency must construct a system, indorsed 
by the Commission, which affords employ- 
ees the means for resolving their claims, 
complaints and problems. 


these procedures resulted in improving the 
methods for settling federal employees’ 
complaints? Toward an answer to this in- 
quiry, the present discussion reviews the 
results of a survey conducted to determine 
existing practices for settling grievances in 
the federal installations located in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, an area characterized by a 
fair concentration of federal employment. 
There were included within the scope of 
the survey, thirty-three installations, rep- 
resenting sixteen separate federal de- 
partments or establishments. Organized as 
permanent field units of their respective 
agencies, these installations collectively 
employ approximately 9,500 persons, and 
range in size from less than ten employees 
to one establishment having more than 
five thousand employees. 
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Field Methods of Grievance Adjustment 


THE METHODS USED in the various installa- 
tions, as described by local office chiefs (or 
their personnel officers) lend themselves 
to relatively simple classification. The dis- 
tribution of the thirty-three field organ- 
izations, by their size, according to the 
grievance-handling practices prevailing in 
these organizations, is depicted in the ac- 
companying table. 


j 


supervisory chain until the decision of the 
office head affords the source of final resort. 

The methods reported by organizations 
falling in the second group are at variance 
with those in the first in one respect only: 
employees who are not satisfied with the 
local manager’s efforts at adjustment may 
have their complaints referred to regional, 
district, and in some cases directly to de- 
partmental offices. This is in accord with 


“\ ‘TaBLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS IN COLUMBUS 


ACCORDING TO SIZE AND GRIEVANCE METHOD USED 








Grievance Adjustment Method 


Number of Employees 





Less 10 50 100 500 1,000 
than to to to to and 








Group I. Local managerial staff exercises final authority; has 


no knowledge of an agency policy or procedure..... 


Group II. Although local managerial staff has no knowledge 
of an agency policy or procedure for adjusting grievances, com- 
plaints not settled to employee’s satisfaction at the local office 
level are referred to regional or district offices (in a few cases, 


directly to departmental offices) for adjustment. .... 


Group III. Local managerial staff is acquainted with an 
agency procedure, which is observed in the handling of griev- 


ances 


Total Distribution, by Size 





10 =—©49 = 99S 499-999: Over 
siereate gona 5 2 2 1 
es eeseces 4 7 1 1 
CCRC eee ee 2 2 2 2 2 

g9 W 5 3 3 2* 


*These two installations are staffed by 1,000 and 5,000 employees, respectively. 





Of the ten organizations wherein the 
local managerial officials believe that they 
have the final responsibility for settling 
grievances as they see fit, six are staffed by 
less than twelve persons. Among the man- 
agers of these installations, the view was 
frequently reiterated that the small size 
of their organization rendered unneces- 
sary any grievance procedure containing 
provision for channeling an employee com- 
plaint to a higher level in the agency. In 
these small offices, usually, all employees 
come under the immediate supervision of 
the local office chief. It may be reasonably 
assumed that this primary relationship be- 
tween the employee and the manager ordi- 
narily minimizes the number of complaints 
and facilitates the local adjustment of those 
which do occur. In the larger organizations 
included in the first category, employee 
complaints are generally referred up the 





general administrative precedent and is 
not based on conscious adherence to a 
formal agency grievance procedure dictat- 
ing such referral. Actually, several of the 
agencies represented by the installations 
comprising both Groups I and II have a 
record of leadership among federal depart- 
ments and establishments in the issuance 
of formalized grievance machinery. That 
field staffs are not in possession of this in- 
formation is sometimes due to inadequate 
dissemination of administrative issuances, 
or to the too infrequent reiteration of the 
content of such frequent reiteration of the 
issuances to field officials, among whom the 
turnover rate is occasionally very high. 
Collectively, the ten installations com- 
prising Group III account for approxi- 
mately 84 per cent of federal employment 
in Columbus. Adherence to agency griev- 
ance procedures in these organizations is 
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represented as an integral part of the local 
employee relations programs. The ten in- 
stallations belong to four separate agencies, 
all executive departments. Two of these 
latter have conducted particularly vigorous 
programs designed to acquaint all of the 
agency’s personnel with the department 
policy and procedure for employee griev- 
ance adjustment. The provision for special- 
ized staffs in personnel administration, 
characteristic of most Group III offices, is 
generally absent in installations of the two 
other groups. There, it may be argued, the 
small size of the organizations precludes 
the employment of a personnel technician, 
or even the designation of an individual to 
be trained in general personnel regula- 
tions. 

To appraise the effect of the formal 
grievance procedures on the field manage- 
ment of employee relations requires: first 
the consideration of various other queries. 
For example, is the employee body made 
aware of the existence of the procedures? 
Are the methods related in the procedural 
issuances actually employed when com- 
plaints, claims, or grievances arise? Have su- 
pervisory personnel been equipped through 
training to discharge the responsibilities 
delineated for them in the procedural state- 
ments? What controls are exercised by re- 
gional or departmental staffs to enforce 
local field office observance of the pro- 
cedural aspects of the agency program for 
grievance adjustment? What problems and 
difficulties still awaiting solution have 
emerged from experience already acquired 
in the administration of grievance proce- 
dures? Answers to these questions, together 
with a reflection on such factors as type of 
federal field activities, the character of the 
employment population, and the quality 
of staff personnel services rendered, supply 
some means for evaluating the implication 
of general agency-wide grievance proce- 
dures upon the conduct of field-office em- 
ployee relations. 


4 Publicizing the Procedures 


SUBSTANTIAL DIFFERENCES of opinion were 
held by the separate management and per- 
sonnel staffs regarding the significance of 


apprising employees of the central office 
promulgated procedures. One installation, 
the largest in the area, engaged mainly in 
industrialized activity, relied on a com- 
bination of methods to insure maximum 
dissemination: each new employee or re- 
turning veteran was given an oral sum- 
mary of the methods during an individual 
induction interview conducted by a per- 
sonnel office employee counselor; shortly 
afterward the provisions of the procedure 
were again reviewed for the benefit of these 
same employees in group orientation ses- 
sions; employee handbooks distributed to 
these individuals also discussed the proce- 
dures; full reproductions of the official is- 
suance were conspicuously posted; and 


‘finally the installation house organ, a 


monthly publication, gave the grievance 
program feature attention with pictorial 
presentation of the various stages in griev- 
ance settlement, including actual hearings 
of the local grievance committee. At the 
other extreme is the installation (employ- 
ing mainly administrative, technical and 
clerical personnel) where no publicity was 
deemed desirable, but where, upon the in- 
dividual employee’s own request, the pub- 
lished procedure was available for perusal 
within the confines of the personnel office. 

Within the range fixed by these divergent 
purposes, the publicizing programs of the 
remaining organizations followed a more 
common line: except as initially announced 
through individual distribution to all em- 
ployees or through posting an office bul- 
letin boards, information with respect to 
grievance procedure was conveyed through 
employee handbooks, and in some instances 
amplified by employee orientation class 
discussions. 

For employee understanding of the 
methods available for grievance adjust- 
ment, five installations in the Columbus 
area, all separate administrative units of 
the same executive department, were sub- 
ject to relatively close control. This was 
accomplished through survey staffs repre- 
senting the department chief. These groups 
appraised local compliance with the de- 
partment’s personnel policies and program 
objectives, and specific findings were re- 
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quired with respect to evidence of knowl- 
edge of the grievance procedure mani- 
fested by all elements of the installation 
personnel. 

Explanation as well as application of 
the procedures is sometimes forced from 
unwilling management and personnel of- 
ficials. Widespread adoption of formalized 
grievance procedures in private industry 
has made large numbers of persons aware 
of these processes. Upon their transfer ‘to 
public employment, some of these persons 
expect to find a corresponding means to 
settle their difficulties. The results are simi- 
iar when federal employees transfer from 
installations with widely publicized griev- 
ance procedures to those where these meth- 
ods are discouraged or nonexistent. Em- 
ployee unions, in the installations where 
these organizations exist, have sought to 
familiarize their members with the agency 
grievance policy and procedures. 


£ Employee Use of Procedures 


PROCEDURES FOR grievance adjustment 
which are in effect in the Columbus area, 
with a single exception, make mandatory— 
automatically or upon the employee’s re- 
quest—formation of an appeals committee 
when a grievance reaches a designated level 
in the organizational hierarchy. Usually 
the procedures stipulate that this level is 
the local installation chief; however, one of 
the “active” procedures names the head 
of the departmental bureau which exercises 
jurisdiction over the field unit. Uniformly, 
it is specified or understood that grievance 
committees are to conduct their business 
locally. 

Of the employees in those installations 
that have taken cognizance of their agency 
procedure, the ratio of cases which proceed 
through administrative channels to the 
stage where appeals committees are con- 
stituted is significantly small. Four installa- 
tions reported that grievance committees 
had been convened since the adoption of 
the procedures. However, in three of these 
organizations there was but a single occa- 
sion when this was done, despite the lapse 
of more than six years since some of the 
methods had been initially. promulgated. 





In the remaining installation from one 
to two cases per month were resulting 
in the appointment of committees to hold 
hearings. 

About fifty per cent of the problems 
brought to the attention of the committees 
were employee appeals from proposed re- 
moval actions. Other problems requiring 
the convening of grievance committees in- 
cluded such subjects as employee insistence 
upon withdrawal of letters of reprimand, 
removal of material from personnel files, 
unsatisfactory job assignments, and seating 
arrangements involving claims of racial 
segregation. It should be noted that the 
relatively active functioning of this specific 
grievance procedure occurs in an organiza- 
tion that has several thousand non-office 
employees, persons who represent skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled industrial occu- 
pations. Motivated, perhaps, by suggestion 
from the more frequent use of the proce- 
dure made by the manual workers, the pro- 
portion of white-collar employees in this 
administrative unit who carried their com- 
plaints to the hearing stage was far in 
excess of the experience of other installa- 
tions. 

That the establishment of grievance 
machinery has influenced the over-all 
management of employee relations to a 
greater extent than the number of cases 
reaching the hearing stage might suggest, 
is indicated from analysis of the opinions 
supplied by personnel officers of the instal- 
lations operating these procedures. One 
of the principal advantages arises from 
the provision for systematically referring 
morale-destroying situations to the admin- 
istrative levels competent to make proper 
adjustment. This process not only develops 
awareness of responsibility on the part of 
subordinate supervisory and administrative 
officials, but also affords top management 
with a regularized communications system 
for determining how effectively this re- 
sponsibility is exercised. 

The personnel technicians in the instal- 
lation where the grievance procedure is 
most frequently invoked have noted tan- 
gible results from the standpoint of general 
employee behavior. Prior to the inception 
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of its grievance procedure, this installation 
experienced a large number of cases where 
employees simply walked off their jobs, 
without submitting to separation clearance 
formalities, and filed for employment else- 
where in the community. The requirement 
for certificates of availability upon which 
such other employment was conditional 
resulted in numerous hearings by the local 
manpower control committee. This body 
heard many of the grievances which should 
have been heard in the first instance at the 
installation level. Also, many individual 
complaints were communicated directly to 
the departmental offices of the agency, and 
to members of Congress. After nearly two 
years’ experience in the operation of its 
grievance procedure, marked by deter- 
mined efforts to inform all employees of 
the steps to be taken in presenting a griev- 
ance, that installation is now rarely called 
upon to furnish data on_ individual 
employee grievances either to legislative 
officials, to other government agencies exer- 
cising personnel regulatory functions, or to 
higher levels in the agency organization. 
Naturally, the standing of this installation 
as a competitor in the local labor market 
has been improved with the betterment of 
its relations with its employees and, as a 
consequence, with community agencies 
concerned with labor welfare. 

by Continuing Problem Areas 
‘THE ADMINISTRATION of grievance machin- 
ery in field installations poses a number of 
problems suggesting the need for more 
uniformity in the basic provisions of the 
grievance procedures instituted by the vari- 
ous federal agencies. Following are some 
of the most striking variations of present 
practice: 

1. Subject only to a relatively liberal 
time limit, some procedures are explicit in 
extending all provisions to separated em- 
ployees, and include the right to hearings 
before grievance committees for practically 
all types of removal or dismissal actions; 
some are equally explicit in excluding any 
of the benefits of the procedure to persons 
whose employment is terminated, and even 
enable administrative officials to separate 


employees whose grievances may be 
pending; one procedure excludes former 
employees but makes no mention of its 
applicability to removal cases, with the 
result that conflicting determinations are 
made by different installations of a single 
agency. 

2. As already observed, at least one 
procedure lacks the requirement that a 
conciliation committee be appointed to 
consider grievances. In this procedure the 
convening of an adjustment body hinges 
on the exercise of local administrative dis- 
cretion; however, experience has rather 
clearly shown that where the convening of 
an appeals board is left to the discretion 
of field administrative officials, such boards 
are rarely formed. 

3. Some procedures require that appeals 
committees comprise equal representation 
for the aggrieved employee, and for man- 
agement, and that the representatives of 
these interests jointly designate an impar- 
tial member; other systems require the local 
installation heads to appoint the entire 
committee. In the latter instances, per- 
sonnel staff representatives have detected, 
and have been obliged to allay, employee 
fears of “company union” representation, 
of management-packed tribunals. 

4. At least one procedure imposes precise 
time limits on the departmental or central 
offices of the agency for the consideration 
of appeals from adverse decisions rendered 
by the administrative official at whose level 
appeals committees are convened. The 
absence of such time limits in most other 
procedures sometimes results in protracted 
delays before the aggrieved employee is 
informed of the disposition of his appeal to 
the higher administrative levels. At one 
installation an appeal involving the claim 
of denial of promotion on the ground of 
discrimination consumed approximately 
nine months time in ascending three 
appeals levels subsequent to the local de- 
termination. 

Numerous other less important diversi- 
ties of process leading to grievance adjust- 
ment exist among the field installations, 
even among the separate organizations of 
the same parent agency. These are differ- 
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ences of method which do not so vitally 
condition the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures. There is no uniformity, for ex- 
ample, among installations as to the level 
in the organization at which the grievance, 
when presented, must be detailed in writ- 
ing by the employee. When stated in 
writing, some procedures require the use of 
a special grievance form, whereas generally 
any informal communication is regarded 
sufficient. Some procedures stipulate time 
limits within which the administrative 
levels must act to settle, or attempt to settle, 
the grievance, while other systems require 
only that supervisory officials must act 
“promptly” and that the employee be ap- 
prised of the decision within a “reasonable” 
time. One procedure safeguards employees 
against supervisory delays by authorizing 
the employees to dispatch their grievances 
directly to the administrative level at which 
committees must be formed when “in the 
employee’s opinion, reasonably prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment through super- 
visory channels . . . cannot be obtained.” 


Some procedures also set time limits for 
the aggrieved employee to decide whether 


he will carry his complaint higher in the 
line of authority, following notification of 
the decision made at any level. - 


IF THE OPERATION of a grievance procedure 
is expected to show results in terms of 
enhanced employee morale, of improved 
attitudes, more is required than mere em- 
ployee knowledge of the existence of the 
procedures. Attention to inadequate or 
defective elements in the procedures them- 
selves is also required. Where use of the 
conciliation machinery is discouraged by 
administrative and personnel officials and 
general supervisory personnel—as is fre- 
quently the case—little is to be gained if 
the disillusioned employee has been made 
conscious of his agency’s official policy. 
Under such conditions, employees cannot 
participate in the feeling of security af- 
forded those who are confident in the 
knowledge that should the occasion arise, 
they are assured of fair, impartial means 
for the remedy of their grievances. The 
conviction held or advertised by many su- 


pervisors, and shared by some staff person- 
nel representatives, that employees using 
the appeals procedures are bound to be 
“trouble makers,” or emotional or irra- 
tional agitators, often minimizes the efficacy 
of the procedures. 

The pervasiveness of this negative regard 
for formal systems of grievance adjustment 
points to a compelling training need. Ex- 
cept in a few instances, the training of su- 
pervisors to discharge their obligations 
under the various grievance procedures had 
been totally neglected. Such training, con- 
ducted along formal or informal lines, 
should convey the understanding that, in 
the words of one agency’s statement of pro- 
cedure, ‘‘because grievances and misunder- 
standings will inevitably arise in almost all , 
working conditions, it follows that the ini- 
tiation of a grievance in good faith by an 
employee should not, on the one hand, cast 
any reflection on his standing with his su- 


pervisors or on his loyalty and desirability |. 


to the organization. On the other hand, the 
initiation of a grievance should not be con- 
sidered as a reflection on the employee’s 
supervisor or on the general management 
of the activity.” 

The total picture of the federal govern- 
ment’s management of its personnel rela- 
tions must perforce show the influence of 
the quality and conditions of the field serv- 
ice, comprising as it does, more than ninety | 
per cent of all federal employees. Organized | 
labor and private employers have been 
constantly urged by various government 
agencies over the past several years to 
institutionalize methods for adjusting in- 
dividual worker grievances. Consistency of 
policy requires that the many federal 
agencies which have yet to formulate cor- 
responding employee relations policies 
promptly develop such programs. The ob- 
jective of improving the public service dic- 
tates, too, the revision of existing policies 
where such changes are indicated by ad- 
ministrative experience. Finally, if the 
policies are to stimulate employee interest 
and develop morale, concrete steps must be 
planned and executed to interpret the ob- 
jectives and methods to all employees, and 
particularly to supervisors. 
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Duval County Law Upheld 


The constitutionality of the Duval County, 
Florida, civil service act adopted by the Florida 
legislature in 1943 was attacked on four points: 
(1) that the statute by empowering the civil 
service board to make rules for carrying out the 
act was an invalid delegation to the board of 
legislative power; (2) that it denied equal pro- 
tection to both those in the classified and un- 
classified service in that it excluded elective and 
appointive officials and others requiring techni- 
cal and scientific training from having a clas- 
sified status; (3) that the civil service act de- 
prived citizens of property without due process 
of law; and (4) that it violated the state con- 
stitutional provision against creation of any 
office with a term longer than four years. 

The court maintained that the grounds on 
which the act was attacked were untenable. 
Stating that it would “not pause to remark on 
the virtues of the civil service plan, our views on 
the subject being already well known,” the 
court proceeded to pass on the challenged pro- 
visions of the civil service act. 

In response to the claim of the complainant 
that the provision making distinction between 
the unclassified and classified service “is arbi- 
trary and results in discrimination against those 
in the former category,” the court stated that 
it was at a loss to comprehend how any viola- 
tion of the constitution guaranteeing equal 
protection of all citizens could arise because of 
the classification made by the legistlature. “It 
was not arbitrary,” stated the court, “in the 
sense that it was made without consideration to 
principles, circumstances, or reason. It is ob- 
vious to us that there was a good cause to place 
in the unclassified service ‘officers elected by the 
public, or appointed by the governor,’ members 
of the boards and commissions, attorneys and 
others in positions requiring technical or 
scientific training.’”” The court stated further: 

From our examination of the authorities dealing 
with the general subject it seems to be usual to ex- 


clude elective and appointive officers and techni- 
cians from the operation of civil service statutes. It 
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seems to us that it was within the power of the 
legislature to make the classification appearing in 
this act, and appellant has not convinced us that in 
doing so the law-making body violated the provi- 
sions of the organic law. 


Ruling on the inhibition against the creation 
of offices for a period longer than four years, 
which the complainant urged would be the 
effect of placing many “offices,” as distinguished 
from “employments,” in the classified service, 
the court stated: 

When the general plan is borne in mind and per- 
sons holding the positions defined as “unclassified” 
are eliminated it is plain that persons serving the 
county in the remaining places were not intended 
by the legislature to include any one exercising a 
part of the sovereign authority of the state, hence 
occupying a post of such dignity as to fall within 
the meaning of this section of the Constitution. We 
are confirmed in this view by the phraseology of the 
title of the act, which specifically describes it as 
one providing civil service for employees. From this 
and from the provision for the exclusion of certain 
officers and others performing technical service and 
the like, making the act operative only on the re- 
mainder, we are convinced that there was no in- 
tention on the part of the legislature for the law to 
affect officers in the true sense of that word. In any 
event, should it eventually develop that one exer- 
cising the prerogatives or performing the duties of 
the character rendering him an officer, as that word 
has been defined by this court in construing the 
Constitution, the matter of the efficacy of the act in 
the particular instance may then be litigated and 
decided. 


Judicial Review of Commission’s Decision 


The general reluctance of the courts to inter- 
fere with the administrative judgment or dis- 
cretion of personnel agencies administering the 
civil service laws and rules is forcefully illus- 
trated by the recent decision and opinion of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in Friedman v. Schwellenbach, 
decided December 16, 1946. (See January, 1947, 
issue of Public Personnel Review, page 51, 
for review of District Court proceeding.) 

The case involved an employee who had 
been serving in a federal position since 1935 
and who had been transferred in 1942 to the 
War Manpower Commission serving as chief 
of the classification division of that commission. 
He was appointed under the so-called “war 
service regulations” which became effective 
March 16, 1942, and his appointment was sub- 
ject to character investigation and approval of 
his qualifications. 
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In October, 1942, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, after investigation, had doubt as to the 
employee’s loyalty to the United States govern- 
ment. After review by the Commission’s Board 
of Appeals and Review held in January, 1943, 
at which the employee was given an oppor- 
tunity to present testimony concerning his 
eligibility, and after a further hearing granted 
by the Commission itself, the Commission de- 
termined that the employee was ineligible and 
ordered him dropped. 

The employee thereupon brought an action 


- seeking his reinstatement on the grounds that 


the Civil Service Commission had no authority 
to require the dismissal; that the Commission 
acted without substantial evidence in con- 
cluding that there was doubt as to the em- 
ployee’s loyalty to the government; and on the 
further grounds that his dismissal was in viola- 
tion of the Hatch Act, and as abridging the em- 
ployee’s constitutional civil liberties of freedom 
of speech and other civil liberties. The District 
Court upheld the determination of the Civil 
Service Commission. (65 F. Supp. 254.) 

In unanimously affirming the District Court, 
the United States Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held that the government has 
the right to employ such persons as it deems 
necessary to aid in carrying on the public busi- 
ness, and that it has the right to prescribe the 
qualifications of its employees and to attach 
conditions to their employment. It held that 
the war service regulations, which permit the 
removal of any employee concerning whose 
loyalty to the government the Commission en- 
tertains a reasonable doubt, were reasonable 
and proper. The court was not concerned with 
the issue as to whether the employee was in 
fact disloyal, but solely with the issue of whether 
the Commission had the authority to determine 


whether the employée should be dismissed be- . 


cause of its doubt as to his loyalty. In this con- 
nection the court’s opinion is in part as follows: 


In these circumstances the Commission’s finding 
is conclusive. It is beyond our province, and it was 
beyond the province of the District Court, to re- 
view the finding of the Civil Service Commission 
that it had a reasonable doubt as to whether Fried- 
man was loyal to the government, because it has 
long been held that the courts will not review man- 
agerial acts, not clearly arbitrary, of executive offi- 
cials performed within the scope of their authority, 
and will not substitute their judgment in such 
matters for that of the officials. More than one hun- 
dred years ago the Supreme Court said that for the 
courts to interfere with the performance of the or- 
dinary duties of the executive departments of the 
government “would be productive of nothing but 
mischief.” A century later the Supreme Court again 
said that it would be productive of nothing but 


mischief for the courts to interfere with the execu- 
tive departments in the performance of their ordi- 
nary duties. 

In this case, as we have said, the appellant was 
conditionally employed. The character investiga- 
tion which was the condition imposed disclosed to 
the satisfaction of the Civil Service Commission 
that there was reasonable doubt as to his loyalty. 
Consequently it caused his removal from the serv- 
ice under the regulation which it: had lawfully 
promulgated. Throughout the procedure, which 
lasted many months, the appellant was accorded 
the fullest opportunity to present his case, and he 
availed himself of the opportunity. The action of 
the Commission was no more than the perform- 
ance of an ordinary duty of an executive agency. 
Under the long established rule, the District Court 
was correct in refusing to interfere with the per- 
formance of that duty. 


Liability for Counsel Fees as Damages 


The New York civil service law provides that 
veterans shall be preferred for appointment 
and promotion regardless of their standing on 
the eligible list. The law further provides as 
follows: 


A refusal to allow the preference provided in this 
section to any honorably discharged soldier . . 


shall be deemed a misdemeanor, and such honor- . 


ably discharged soldier . . . shall have a right of ac- 
tion therefor in any court of competent jurisdiction 
for damages, and also a remedy by mandamus for 
righting the wrong. 

Relying on this provision of the law, a dis- 
abled veteran who, he claimed, has been denied 
preference in appointment by the head of de- 
partment and the civil service commissioners, 
brought an action against the city of Buffalo 
and the civil service commissioners to recover 
his salary for the period he had been deprived 
of his position and for $15,000, representing 
the value of his lawyers services in the pro- 
ceeding theretofore brought to secure recogni- 
tion of his preference. (Manko v. City of 
Buffalo, 56 N. E. (2d) 261, reviewed in Public 
Personnel Review, April, 1944, page 109.) 

The court held that the employee was en- 
titled as a matter of right to the salary of the 
position for the time he had been deprived of 
the position. Although the jury after trial had 
returned a verdict of $5,000 as the reasonable 
value of the services of Manko’s counsel, the 
court on appeal held that the recovery of coun- 
sel fees was not recoverable as part of the 
“damages” under the terms of the statute 
authorizing the recovery of damages. After re- 
viewing the history of the New York statutory 
provision and reviewing the cases which were 
alleged to support the employee’s view that he 
could legally recover for counsel fees paid, the 
court stated: 
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The reasonable construction of section 21 of the 
civil service law seems to be that, in so far as it 
authorizes an action to recover damages, such dam- 
ages do not include counsel fee for prior litigation 
to enforce a veteran’s rights under the section, at 
least where relief, as here, can be had by a proceed- 
ing in the nature of mandamus. While it is true 
that, in some jurisdictions, a violation by a public 
officer, of rights accorded to any civil service em- 
ployee, gives rise, even without a statute to that 
effect, to a tort action for damages, which include 
elements other than lost salary, and that liability 
attaches therefor though the act of the officer was 
in good faith and without malice, still no such rule 
of damages has ever prevailed in this state. Indica- 
tive of our own public policy as to damages, is Sec- 
tion 23 of the civil service law. Originally enacted 
in favor of Civil War veterans only, but now ex- 
tended to all civil service employees, which includes 
veterans, it has always limited the right of recovery 
from the governmental unit to the amount of lost 
salary. Certainly a veteran removed, and reinstated 
by the courts suffers the same loss as a veteran 
denied a preference in appointment under section 
21 of the civil service law. Of added significance is 
the veto, by the Governor, of a bill passed in 1944, 
intended to amend section 23 by allowing—in addi- 
tion to lost salary—costs, counsel fees and expenses 
paid or incurred by the civil service employee. 

Since there is nothing in the language of the stat- 
ute, nor outside of it, to which attention has been 

‘ called, warranting a conclusion of an intention to 
enlarge the rule of damages which may be awarded 
in an action under the statute here considered, it is 
clear that, analyzed, the question here presented in- 
volves the age-old controversy whether costs fully 
compensate a litigant. Concededly they do not. Yet 
it has been the public policy of this state, from 
time immemorial, to regard them as adequate. It 
has never been the rule, except in limited classes of 
litigation, to allow, as damages, prior legal expense. 
If the cause of action authorized by this statute is 
to become another exception to the usual rule of 
damages, that should be done, not by the courts, 
but by the legislature, the proper branch of govern- 
ment to change the public policy. 


CASE NOTES 


Pay—Waiver of Statutory Salary. Where a 
police matron had accepted less than the 
minimum salary provided by statute and did 
not make formal objection to the city budget 
listing of her salary at a lower rate, it was held 
that such actions did not constitute a waiver of 
her right to recover the unpaid portion of her 
statutory salary. ‘The city claimed that it had 
held a public hearing at which the police ma- 
tron could have objected to the improper list- 
ing of her salary and that she was therefore 
estopped from claiming the statutory amount. 
The court held that any agreement or arrange- 
ment that might have been made between her- 
self and the city, whether express or implied, by 
which she was paid and accepted less than the 
statutory salary, was contrary to public policy 
and void, where the statute prescribing the 


minimum salary was mandatory and the reduc- 
tion in salary was not due to the financial diffi- 
culties confronting the city. (Lemper v. City 
of Dubuque, 24 N. W. [2d] 476 Iowa.) 


Temporary Appointment—Status of War 
Service Appointee. A city ordinance author- 
izing war emergency appointments to the Los 
Angeles police force was held not to conflict 
with the civil service provisions of the city 
charter limiting temporary employments under 
the civil service rules to 60 days. The con- 
tinued employment beyond 60 days authorized 
by the city ordinance did not enable the emer- 
gency appointee to acquire a permanent status 
without complying with the civil service pro- 
visions of the charter requiring competitive 
examinations before appointment. The emer- 
gency appointee claimed that he had become a 
probationary employee and that at the end of 
six months of service he acquired a permanent 
status on the same basis as others who had been 
appointed from a civil service list. The court 
held that his temporary appointment beyond 
the 60 day period would, at best, have been 
without legal sanction. (Campbell v. Board of 
Civil Service Commissioners of Los Angeles, 
173 P. (2d) 58, Cal.) 


Harping on a somewhat similar situation, an 
employee of the city of Cleveland sought to 
compel the civil service commission to recognize 
him as having permanent status where his pro- 
visional appointment was permitted to con- 
tinue beyond the statutory go days of tempo- 
rary employment authorized by the Cleveland 
charter provisions. The charter provides also 
that the commission shall prepare an eligible 
list within go days after provisional appoint- 
ment has been made. The employee claimed 
that the failure of the commission to establish 
a list within the required go day period enabled 
him to acquire permanent status, particularly 
if he had fulfilled the period of probationary 
service normally required of persons appointed 
from eligible lists. It was held that the pro- 
visional employee could hold the position until 
an eligible list was established and a permanent 
appointment made, but under no circumstances 
can he acquire a permanent status without com- 
petition. (State ex rel. Higgins v. George, 70 
N. E. (2d) 370, Ohio.) 


Examinations—Discretion of Commission. A 
question in a promotion examination for police 
captain required the candidate to give the statu- 
tory definition of “manslaughter in the first 
degree.” The petitioner had not given the 
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statutory definition verbatim, or correctly in 
his own words, or every element the statute 
contained. He claimed, however, that he gave 
substantially the statutory definition of man- 
slaughter and took exception to the commission 
denying him any credit for his answer. He 
claimed that he was entitled at least to partial 
credit. The Ohio statutory definition reads: 
“Whoever unlawfully kills another, except in 
the manner described in the next five preceding 
sections, is guilty of manslaughter in the first 
degree.” The complaining candidate gave the 
following answer: “Whoever intentionally or 
unintentionally kills another unlawfully in heat 
of passion or anger, or unintentionally while 
engaged in perpetrating an unlawful act is 
guilty of manslaughter in the first degree.” 
The commission had announced to the can- 
didates that they might give the “statutory 


definition” substantially in their own words. ° 


“There is no mandatory duty imposed by law 
upon the commission,” stated the court, “to 
allow full or any credit to plaintiff for an in- 
correct answer, and in view of such incorrect 
answer the allowance of full, partial or any 
credit for the answer to such question was a 
matter addressed to the sound discretion of the 
defendant commission.” (State ex rel. Heden 
v. Anzellotti, 69 N. E. (2d) 31, Ohio.) 

(Editor’s Note: Here is an example of how 
reluctant the courts generally are to interfere 
with examination ratings.) 


Promotional List—Life of List. Where a 
charter provision fixes the period of eligibility 
on a list for one year, but makes no reference to 
the life of a promotion list, and requires that 
the person standing highest on the promotion 
list shall be certified for appointment, the pro- 
motion list continues in existence for a period 
of one year after its establishment and does not 
terminate with the appointment of the highest 
eligible certified. The commission construed 
the charter provision relating to promotions to 
mean that when the highest person on the list 
had been appointed, a new promotion exam- 
ination had to be held to fill any subsequent 
vacancy. The court held that the persons re- 
mained eligible for promotion as vacancies oc- 
curred within a period of one year after the list 
was established. (Caswell v. Board of Civil 
Service Commission of Muskegon, 25 N. W. 
[2d] 178, Mich.) 


Layoffs 
Organizational Unit in Computing Seniority. 
The Milwaukee City Service Commission 


adopted a new rule providing for the deter- 
mination of relative seniority within the re- 
spective departments, bureaus or subdivisions 
thereof in effecting lay-offs. Thereafter a civil 
service seniority list was established on the basis 
of each bureau within the department of public 
works. The seniority status of an inspector in 
the water bureau was such that he was laid off 
during slack periods, while an inspector in the 
bureau of street construction (who had been 
employed subsequent to the water bureau in- 
spector) had remained at work during periods 
when the water bureau inspector was laid off 
from his employment in the water bureau. The 
water bureau inspector brought an action to 
compel the city to recognize his seniority on the 
basis of the department of public works as a 
whole and to retain him on the payroll in pref- 
erence to those having less seniority in the de- 
partment. The court held that the commission 
was entitled to compute seniority within the 
bureaus of the department as distinguished 
from the department as a whole. The inspec- 
tor had no vested right in any particular method 
of calculating seniority. (State ex rel. Salvesen 
v. City of Milwaukee, et al., 24 N. W. [2d] 630, 
Wis.) 

Discretion of Department Head. A rule of 
the civil service commission provides that in 
laying off employees the head of department 
shall first lay off a person eligible for retirement 
and in the absence of any such eligible, he shall 
“consider the capability, the efficiency, and 
length and quality of service of all other em- 
ployees in the same grade . . . and shall dis- 
charge . . . in ascending order of merit those 
who are least meritorious.” The petitioner 
claimed that the department head did not so 
exercise his discretion in discharging him as an 
assistant engineer in the department of public 
works. After consulting the assistant chief 
engineer, who had knowledge of the employees, 
the head of department effected the discharge 
of the petitioner. The head of department 
claimed that he had been guided by the civil 
service commission’s rule in discharging the 
employee and in determining the succeeding 
order of merit. In the absence of any clear 
proof that the department head had not acted 
in good faith, the determination of the head of 
the department will not be disturbed. (Crede 
v. City of Pittsburgh, 49 A. [2d] 700, Pa.) 


Removals 

Removal of Veteran. An honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War II was appointed 
for an indefinite term as a legal assistant by the 
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prosecutor of pleas with approval of the Board 
of Freeholders pursuant to local law. Sub- 
sequently, a new prosecutor was appointed, 
who notified the legal assistant that his services 
were terminated. The legal assistant contended 
that the Veterans’ Act applied, in that it pro- 
vided that no war veteran holding a position 
under the government of any county whose 
term of employment is not fixed by law shall be 
removed from his position except for good cause 
shown. The court held that the legal assistant 
was an employee of the county serving without 
a fixed term. Even though there was no specific 
provision for the employment of legal assistants, 
there was nevertheless a legal duty on the Board 
of Freeholders to provide for employees re- 
quired for the proper execution of powers con- 
ferred by law upon any officer within the 
county. The legal assistant was, therefore, en- 
titled to retain his position until removed after 
trial or hearing as provided by law. (Kessler 
v. Minard, et al., 49 A. [2d] 590, N. J.) 


Invalid Appointment. An ordinance of the 
village of Skokie, Illinois, provided that the 
village police shall consist of policemen as may 
be from time to time appointed by the presi- 
dent and board of trustees. Subsequently an 
enabling act was passed by the state, which was 
adopted by the village, providing that no mem- 
ber of the police department of any municipal- 
ity who held his position for more than one 
year prior to adoption of a law by the munici- 
pality, shall be removed or discharged except 
for cause upon written charges, and after an 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense. A 
patrolman who had been appointed to the 
police department by the mayor in 1934, and 
never appointed or approved by the board of 
trustees, was discharged by the chief of police 
without written charges having been filed 
against him. The patrolman brought an action 
for reinstatement to his former position and 
for payment of his salary from date of his dis- 
charge. The court ruled that the patrolman, 
not having been appointed strictly as provided 
by the ordinance (requiring approval of the 
board of trustees), was merely a de facto mem- 
ber of the police department, subject to dis- 
charge at will; and not entitled, therefore, to 
written charges or an opportunity to be heard 
in his own defense. (People ex rel. Siegal v. 
Rogers, 69 N. E. [2d] 103, Ill.) , 

Review De Novo. After proceedings held 
before the deputy director of the department 
of public safety, a member of the police de- 
partment of the city of Hoboken was dismissed 
from his position for misconduct and violation 


of the rules. Upon review of the determina- 
tion by the Court of Common Pleas, a trial was 
ordered, and at such trial the department sub- 
mitted the written record of the hearing and 
offered no oral testimony. The court reversed 
the conviction and ordered that the officer be 
restored to his position. An appeal by the de 
partment was denied on the ground that the 
statute accorded the officer the right to a trial 
de novo by the court. Since the department had 
failed to introduce oral testimony besides the 
testimony taken before the deputy director 
and the trial judge had apparently considered 
all the testimony, and the evidence supported 
his findings, the court sustained the reinstate- 
ment of the policeman. (Mullen v. Roberson, 
49 A. [2d] 495, N. J.) 

Transcript of Proceedings. In the brief re- 
view of the cases of Farmer v. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 68 N. E. (2d) 193, Ill., and Fosse v. 
Allman, 68 N. E. (2d) 203, Ill., which appeared 
in the last issue of Public Personnel Review, the 
impression might have been inferred that the 
court directed the reinstatement of policemen 
discharged for “conduct unbecoming a police 
officer” on the ground that the court did not 
have before it a record of the proceedings be- 
fore the civil service commission. It appears, 
however, from an examination of the record 
before the court that the commission had con- 
ducted a hearing and made a transcript of the 
testimony upon which its findings and con- 
clusion were based. It appears that the court 
ordered the reinstatement on the narrow 
ground that the decision of the commission was 
made before the full transcript of the proceed- 
ings had been reviewed by the commission. 


Editor’s Note: Fortunately, in most jurisdic- 
tions the courts have indicated a disposition to 
view removals of public employees as an ad- 
ministrative function rather than strictly a 
judicial proceeding, and where the court has 
substantially the record before it, it will pass on 
the merits of the case rather than consider 
merely the irregularity of procedure. This more 
liberal tendency of the courts is reflected, for 
example, in the Mullen case reviewed above. 


Retirement 


Proximate Cause of Death. A decision of the 
fireman’s pension and relief board was chal- 
lenged as not in accordance with law, and the 
findings were alleged as not supported by the 
evidence. The wife of a fireman who died as a 
result of injury in line of duty brought a pro- 
ceeding to compel payment of his pension. The 
board of trustees of the fund had denied the 
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claim for a pension contending that the fire- 
man did not die as a result of injury sustained 
in line of duty. It claimed that he had a weak 
heart which was the actual cause of his death. 
Upon review, the court found the issues gener- 
ally in favor of the claimant and that his death 
was caused by over-exertion while participating 
in extinguishing a fire. It rendered judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff. (Board of Trustees of 
Firemen’s Relief and Pension Fund of Ponca 
City v. Jobe, 174 P. [2d] 921, Oklahoma.) 


Amendment Not Retroactive. A widow of a 
deceased fireman who died as a result of in- 
juries sustained while in the performance of 
his duties was held entitled to a pension based 
on the law in effect when the pension accrued. 
The amendment to the law reducing «the 
amount of the pension allowable was not retro- 
active in its effect, the court maintained. 
(Board of Trustees of Firemen’s Relief and 
Pension Fund of Tulsa v. McCommas, 175 P. 
[2d] 75, Oklahoma.) 


Unless the intention and purpose of the 
legislature is otherwise expressly and clearly 
declared or necessarily implied from the lan- 
guage used, a statute which seeks to reduce the 
amount of pension to a fireman will not be 
held to be retroactive in its effect, but will be 
deemed to be only prospective in its operation. 
The courts will be reluctant to construe such 
statutes as retroactive where they appear to 
affect pensions already awarded before the 
amendment is adopted. (Board of Trustees of 
Firemen’s Relief and Pension Fund of Tulsa 
v. Naughton, 173 P. [2d] 425, Oklahoma.) 


Refunds After Dismissal. A member of the 
police force brought a proceeding to compel 
payment of his pension even though he had 
been dismissed from the force on charges pre- 
ferred against him. The local law provides for 
the refund of deductions made from salary for 
pension purposes to a member of the pension 
fund “should such member discontinue service 
except by death, retirement or dismissal.” The 
law was construed as not providing for payment 
of a pension to one discharged from the service. 


The court held that the police officer’s service 
was terminated not by voluntary act but by 
dismissal. Since the local law makes no pro- 
vision for payment of pension deductions 
under such circumstances, he was held not en- 
titled to a refund. (Donovan v. City of Rye, 
et al., 65 N. Y. S. [2d] 737, N.Y.) 


Reinstatement of Retired Veteran. A police 
officer who sought retirement on September 21, 
1942, to become effective on December 12, 1942, 
when his accumulated vacation and leave pay 
would be used up, and who was placed on the 
police pension roll effective December 12, 1942, 
and who had enlisted in the Navy before the 
effective date of his retirement, was entitled to 
reinstatement upon his discharge from the 
Navy, regardless of his apparent intent to have 
retired from the force on December 12, 1942. 
His application for retirement was held to have 
been deferred during his war service because of 
the provision in the Ohio law which provided 
that any person in the military service shall be 
deemed to be on leave from his public position 
during the period of war service, and entitled 
to reinstatement upon application after his dis- 
charge. After his discharge from the Navy he 
had returned to the pension fund all moneys 
he had received from the fund since December, 
1942, choosing to continue his employment 
with the Cleveland police force rather than be 
retired. (Fitzgerald v. Manning, 69 N. E. [2d] 
go, Ohio.) 

Compulsory Retirement. Members of the 
Portland, Maine, police force may be retired 
by the city on halt pay without their consent 
after 25 years of service. The petitioners 
claimed that they could not be so retired with- 
out their consent in that such forced retirement 
is tantamount to a removal from the service in 
violation of the civil service provisions of the 
charter prohibiting removals except for cause. 
Unless it could be shown that the retirement 
was effected to circumvent the provisions of the 
civil service ordinance prohibiting dismissals 
except for cause, there is no conflict between 
the retirement law and the civil service ordi- 
nance. (Ellsworth v. Municipal Officers of City 
of Portland, 49 A. [2d] 169, Maine.) 
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Industry and Society. Edited by William Foote 
Whyte. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1946. 211 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume attacks the problem of 
human adjustment in industry from the point 
of view of the sociologist, although three of the 
nine contributors are from other fields. The in- 
troduction states that “the primary interest . . . 
is directed to the understanding of the social 
structure and the way in which it controls and 
molds the individual.” The concluding chapter 
attempts to relate all of the reports of findings 
and points of view expressed by the various 
authors to the basic assumption that “it is the 
system of human relations in the organization 
that has become maladjusted, and readjustment 
can be achieved only through applying knowl- 
edge of human relations in industry.” The con- 
clusions further point out that this volume has 
centered upon three key ideas: 


1. The factory is, in one respect, a status system, 
and this system is closely related to the status sys- 
tem of the community. 

2. The factory has a formal organization . . . and 
also an informal organization. The factory cannot 
operate harmoniously unless these two types of 
structure are adjusted to each other. 

3. The social system of the factory exists in a 
state of equilibrium when a customary pattern of 
status and human relations has been built up over 
a period of time. When changes are introduced, the 
system tends to react so as to reestablish its equili- 
brium. When sudden and drastic changes destroy 
this equilibrium, the members react with feelings 
of anxiety or aggression, loyalty to the organization 
is undermined, and effective cooperation breaks 
down. 

There can be little dispute as to the reality 
of these three ideas. The principal weakness 
of a few of the chapters and of the conclusions 
is in claiming not only that these are important 
elements in any study of human relations in 
industry, but that they are the only important 
elements. 

Even in a small plant in a small community, 
the facets to any given personnel problem are 
myriad and complex. The industrial executive, 
the labor leader, and others directly responsible 
for maintaining a “‘state of equilibrium” that 
permits goods to be produced and distributed, 
or services to be rendered, need to have the 
broadest vision possible. The ideas presented 
in this book should help to broaden the vision 
of such leaders, but too great claim for the 
unique value of the one pattern of exploration 


may also confuse them. For example, the em- 
phasis given by several of the authors and in 
the conclusions to the necessity of maintaining 
a state of equilibrium tends to give the impres- 
sion that equilibrium is a continuing, long-run 
condition. 

The unfortunate result of keeping to this 
pattern of thought is to overlook the fact that 
any given state of equilibrium is at best tem- 
porary and that the very existence of the indi- 
vidual and of the organization depends on their 
ability to adjust to change. Moreover, the in- 
dividual’s willingness to seek change as well as 
his ability to adjust to it has been an important 
factor in industrial and human progress. The 
successful administrator must take into account 
the group resistance to change in planning any 
personnel move; but he must also recognize the 
existence of a desire for change among indi- 
viduals in the group. 

Within the limits imposed by the central idea 
of the lecture series, the individual contributors 
represent an interesting cross-section of think- 
ing and of research. 

The Factory as a Social System (Chapter II), 
by Burleigh Gardner examines the significance 
of the formal and informal organization within 
the factory, points out the conflict and inter- 
dependence between the two, suggests the im- 
portance of status symbols and the need for im- 
proved communication, and considers such 
hindrances to effective organization as over- 
specialization and authoritarianism. The atten- 
tion Professor Gardener gives to the restrictions 
placed upon freedom of individual action and 
decision by the larger organization and by an 
accelerated rate of change should help to arouse 
wider interest in this problem. 

The Factory in the Community (Chapter 
III), by W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, sum- 
marizes a study of the interdependence of fac- 
tory and community in one city which has been 
reported in greater detail in another series. It is 
an interesting story of the impact of changes in 
industrial organization and production methods 
upon the worker and the plant executive, and 
upon their relationships to each other and the 
community. 

Mr. Chester Barnard’s report of his “prelim- 
inary inquiry into the nature and functions of 
systems of status in formal organization” 
(Chapter IV) is a well thought out and practical 
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analysis which should be of particular help to 
other executives. The point made that “the 
nature of the status system in any formal 
organization is largely determined by the no- 
tions of class and caste governing the needs and 
desires of those whose behavior constitutes the 
formal organization” should be considered 
carefully by the executive who is confused when 
his employees do not react the way he himself 
would react to given circumstances. This same 
point is somewhat more dramatically made by 
Allison Davis in The Motivation of the Under- 
privileged Worker (Chapter V), and by Everett 
C. Hughes in Race Relations in Industry 
(Chapter VI). 

Mr. Barnard’s discussion deals with situations 
that are largely within the control of an in- 
telligent management. The “cases” cited by 
Professor Davis bring up problems relative to 
marginal workers whom industry would like to 
avoid as much as possible. Improvement in their 
motivation depends principally on improve- 
ment in social conditions which are to a very 
limited extent under the control of a single 
employer. The chapter on race relations also 
deals with problems that are created by atti- 
tudes outside the plant, but they are attitudes 
that can be, and have been, modified by intelli- 
gent management handling of employee rela- 
tions. 


When Workers and Customers Meet (Chap- 
ter VII), by Professor Whyte is a study of 
employee-management-customer relationships. 
Unfortunately the approach is so narrow that 
the problem seems petty. Why some waitresses 
cry and others meet the most disagreeable cus- 
tomer with aplomb is undoubtedly of interest 
to the supervisors, but it can hardly be con- 
sidered a major problem. Certainly low wages 
and the degrading tipping system are more 
fundamental causes of employee dissatisfaction; 
and sound training (not the kind that insists 
upon a “pleasant smile”) might also add dignity 
and status to restaurant jobs. 

The last two individual contributions to the 
series bring new points of view into the some- 
what academic approach of the earlier chapters. 
Mark Starr, in The Role of Union Organization 
(Chapter VIII), describes the widening area of 
union activities, and discusses the union’s in- 
creasing recognition of its stake in community 
programs both in terms of its own prestige and 
of its members’ welfare. The Basis of Industrial 
Conflict (Chapter IX), by Frederick H. Harbi- 
son, delves into employer and union attitudes 
that are important influences in today’s in- 
dustrial conflicts. Assuming that the prestige of 





organized labor will not diminish appreciably 
in the near future and that our economy will 
continue to be geared to private enterprise, 
Professor Harbison explores the phenomenon 
of employer-union competition for employee 
loyalty and suggests some of the conditions 
under which this conflict stands best chance of 
being resolved. 

Taken as a whole, the book brings together 
in concise and readable form discussion of a 
number of social-industrial problems which de- 
serve wide attention. Administrators who meet 
these problems in determining policies and 
making day-to-day decisions should find the 
book stimulating and helpful—Helen Baker, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity 


How to Use Handicapped Workers. Arthur T. 
Jacobs, National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut, 1946. 186 p., $3.50. 


This is a handbook, written in concise, non- 
technical style, for the guidance of foremen in 
utilizing handicapped workers most effectively. 
The personnel technician should also find it 
interesting, even though its comprehensiveness 
is limited by its brevity. The book is a practical 
discussion of a subject that is most popular at 
the moment—a subject the importance of which 
has been heightened by the return to civilian 
life of thousands of men and women possessing 
varying degrees of disability resulting from mili- 
tary service. 

The scope of the book is exemplified by the 
titles of the five chapters which comprize about 
half the book: “Handicapped Versus Normal 
Workers,” “The Handicapped Applicant,” 
“How to Make a Physical Demands Analysis,” 
“How to Analyze a Worker’s Physical Capac- 
ities,’ and “Placement and Follow-Up.” The 
other half of the book is an appendix contain- 
ing various helps on the placement of handi- 
capped workers. 

There is a difference in approach between 
this book and others on the same subject in 
that it considers the placement of the physically 
handicapped from the standpoint of placement 
in general. The author develops the thesis that 
no job requires the use of all physical, mental, 
and emotional capacities of workers and that no 
worker is physically, mentally, and emotionally 
perfect. He states further that all workers who 
are able to perform their jobs successfully are 
normal with respect to their jobs but would be 
considered handicapped in relation to jobs for 
which they are not qualified physically, mem- 
tally, or by reason of training and experience. 
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The author uses the practical rather than the 
welfare approach by stating that handicapped 
workers must be used for jobs in which they 
can compete on an equal basis with so-called 
normal workers. There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation in the working society for giving workers 
jobs on purely welfare or charity considerations. 
In fact, the author presents evidence that in 
many instances handicapped workers are more 
efficient than non-handicapped workers on 
comparable jobs. For example, a study of a 
hundred large corporations conducted by the 
Federal Security Agency shows that on an 
average, productivity is slightly higher for 
handicapped workers, the accident rate is lower, 
absenteeism is lower, and turnover is consider- 
ably lower. It is suggested that perhaps the 
prime reason for this better showing of handi- 
capped workers is their feeling that they need 
to excell in order to retain their jobs. 

The chapter on “How to Make a Physical 
Demands Analysis” follows very closely the 
physical demands analysis procedure developed 
.by the Division of Occupational Analysis of the 
United States Employment Service. While the 
chapter is short, it is sufficiently succinct and 
clear that any foreman should have little dif- 
ficulty in studying the physical requirements of 
the jobs under his supervision. 

The chapter explaining “How to Analyze a 
Worker’s Physical Capacities” likewise follows 
the procedure and forms developed by the 
United States Employment Service. This 
analysis, too, can be made by the foreman but 
must be based on the findings of a medical 
officer if the analysis is not actually made by a 
medical officer. Each item on the physical de- 
mands form, indicating either a type of physical 
activity or a working condition, is reproduced 
on the physical capacities form for ease in 
matching applicant with job. For each item on 
the physical capacities form, an entry is made 
as to whether the applicant has full capacity, 
partial capacity, or no capacity. 

The chapter on “Placement and Follow-Up” 
explains that it has been too often the objec- 
tive to place handicapped workers in jobs 
where they can “get by.” Such placement is to 
the detriment not only of the handicapped 
worker but of his fellow employees and super- 
visors. The placement of handicapped workers 
must be made on the same basis as the place- 
ment of other workers. Admittedly, there are 
more variables to consider in making an 
optimum placement of a worker with a physical 
or mental disability. Usually the so-called 
handicapped worker can perform best the job 


he did before he became handicapped. Gener- 
ally speaking, if he is unable because of his 
handicap to perform efficiently at the old job, 
placement should be made in the same line of 
work or the same job family in order to effect a 
transfer of skill. 

The author indicates very briefly how to 
prepare fellow workers for the coming of handi- 
capped workers and gives some do’s and don’ts 
to foremen in their relationships with disabled 
employees. Here again, the author has been 
very brief, merely pointing up the problem and 
giving some basic principles most of which 
represent good principles of supervision in any 
situation. 

The Appendix provides definitions of the 
physical activities and working conditions listed 
on the United States Employment Service 
physical demands analysis form and the physical 
appraisal form. In addition, a list is provided 
of 105 occupations for which apprenticeship 
programs have been developed. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the Appendix is the de- 
tailed analysis of physical and mental handi- 
caps and of their relation to physical activities 
and working conditions. Each major handicap 
is defined and described; and hints are provided 
on how to make an effective placement, con- 
sidering conditions under which employees 
possessing the handicap can work and activities 
in which they can engage. 

While the author emphasizes that placement 
of handicapped workers is no different from 
the placement of any other workers, (in fact, 
the author states that all workers are handi- 
capped in some respect), the techniques pre- 
sented are for specific application to the place- 
ment of employees possessing physical or men- 
tal disabilities. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the work that has been done on placement of 
the physically handicapped can and should be 
incorporated in the general framework of all 
accepted personnel techniques. Instead of de- 
veloping special devices for placing the handi- 
capped, personnel techniques should be 
adapted to meet the special needs of the 
physically handicapped and at the same time 
realize the general objectives of the total per- 
sonnel management program. For example, 
there is no good reason that the physical de- 
mands analysis could not be a part of compre- 
hensive job analysis conducted for all manage- 
ment purposes. Job specifications prepared as 
result of job analysis should, in addition to pre- 
senting a definition of the job and its require- 
ments, present the skills required, physical 
activities involved, and working conditions. 
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The general procedure for the appraisal of 
applicants should include a physical examina- 
tion for the purpose of determining types of 
work and working conditions in which the 
prospective employee could work to best ad- 
vantage. 

The approach should not be to determine 
where the prospective employee can perform 
best at the moment, because in most instances 
we are interested in employing people who can 
work and contribute to the organization for 
several years. Employees, both handicapped 
and non-handicapped, must be selected with a 
view to their prospective future in the organiza- 
tion. This does not mean that handicapped 
workers would be at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with normal workers, but that they would 
be placed in work in which they can progress 
and be able to compete on an equal basis with 
others.—Cecil E. Goode, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


How to Develop Your Executive Ability. 
Daniel Starch. Harper & Bros., New York, 


1946. 267 pp. $3.00. 

Longfellow sang (in A Psalm of Life): 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

to which a contemporary has added: 
Yes, some leave the imprint of a great soul, 
While others, that of a heel. 

Following the precepts that this book em- 
phasizes will help any executive or any young 
aspirant to an executive job to- make a better 
imprint, do a better job, and be happier in 
his personal relations with his subordinates. 
This volume is one of nearly a score of books 
published by the author, who is widely known 
as a consultant in business research. He is an 
oft-quoted authority in the field of advertising, 
and has written a good deal in the fields of 
educational psychology and educational meas- 
urement. 

It is difficult to appraise this work properly, 
for like the gem that it is, it has many facets. 
Any executive or administrator will have a 
clearer picture of his job for the reading. It 
can serve equally well as a tool for vocational 
counselors, for any young high school person 
would find in it much of fascination and inter- 
est, let alone worth. To the political scientist 
and the civic-minded, here is a brilliant essay 
on the need for leadership and active participa- 
tion in the democratic process. The researcher, 
the educator, the salesman, many others could 
be enumerated; all can find meaningful facts 





and conclusions based upon research and the 
author’s wide experience, It can be said with 
equal justice that the work is fascinating read- 
ing as literature alone, containing as it does 
biographical material, anecdotes and executive 
philosophies of many of today’s leading 
citizens. 

Research and the scientific method have long 
been used to explore the unknown and to ex- 
tend man’s knowledge and horizons. It is like- 
wise a satisfactory tool to shed light and focus 
attention on what may be called the “invisibil- 
ity of the obvious.” The technique of the 
“thirds” has long meant upper, middle and 
lower. The uniqueness of method used in this 
work is the use of statiscally sound numbers of 
successful men in large organizations, medium 
organizations, and small organizations, and the 
tabulation of the resulting facts on the basis of 
similarities and differences. 

Chapters 1, 2, 36, 37, and 38 may be con- 
sidered as an essay on the needs for effective 
leadership, the place of executives in modern 
life, and the essentiality of wide executive 
participation in the democratic processes if we 
are to achieve lasting peace and further devel- 
opment of mankind. 

Chapters 3 through 35 may be considered as 
a factor analysis of what makes some executives 
better than others and how to achieve the 
maximum results as an executive. These 
chapters, based as they are upon the results of 
careful interviewing techniques with successful 
executives, become a manual for the develop- 
ment of executive ability. Within these chapters 
Dr. Starch develops the four fundamental re- 
quirements of an executive and how they can 
be developed. His synthesis of the facts, taken 
from the thoughts and experiences of these 
successful men, could be taken as the basis for a 
sound training course for either individual or 
group conferences. 

Some twenty-five years ago Emory Ratcliffe, 
Professor of Social Sciences, told a class of 
which this reviewer was a member that the 
social sciences were not using the scientific 
method to enlarge man’s knowledges of the 
humanities with as much care and earnestness 
as were the physical scientists. Dr. Starch em- 
phasizes the need for the use of the scientific 
method in approaching basic human problems. 
He has used that method in the book to deter- 
mine three important points: (1) the elements 
that go into the making of competent execu- 
tives; (2) how these elements may be cultivated; 
and (3) what the differences are between the 
most capable and the least capable executives. 
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“Ability to think” is rated by executives as 
the most essential characteristic of successful 
executives. The research doesn’t stop here but 
proceeds to analyze the basic techniques in 
thinking, what executives must think and learn 
more about, and the most valuable thinking 
that business men do. 

Inner drive, ability and willingness to work, 
is the second basic requirement found by Dr. 
Starch. He analyzes the two forces behind the 
inner drive of great men: how successful men 
concentrate on their jobs, and how they turn 
bad breaks into opportunities. Here also is out- 
lined the correct way to develop the “will to 
do.” 

Capacity and willingness to assume respon- 
sibility is developed to show how this basic 
characteristic makes or breaks executives. Ways 
of acquiring responsibility are outlined. An 
ingenious test for the reader to use in testing 
his capacity to shoulder responsibility is de- 
tailed. 

The fourth basic executive requirement is 
the ability to deal with people. Practical ways 
as well as sound psychological findings are 
found throughout the eleven chapters in which 
this subject is discussed. 

This reviewer has made no attempt to con- 
dense the findings of this book in the short 
space of a limited review because most of the 
savor as well as the author’s fine philosophy 
would thus be lost. At first glance some of the 
repetitious references might be criticized, but 
the ways of education and advertising use 
repetition as a training device and a recall 
stimulant. 

This is not “just another business book.” A 
reader cannot help but profit from its reading 
because it points up, makes clear and focuses 
attention on that which should be obvious but 
which many times is passed by unnoticed just 
because it is obvious. Written with sparkling 
philosophy, careful attention to fact and ex- 
perience, this book should have wide influence 
on governmental leaders as well as. business ex- 
ecutives. If its principles were widely practiced, 
_ there is no doubt that mankind and the future 
peace and happiness of the world would be the 
beneficiary.—Henry J. McFarland, New York 
State Department of Civil Service. 


Psychology Applied to Personnel. Henry Beau- 
mont. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 


1946. 167 pp. $1.75. 

In less than 170 pages the author has pro- 
vided practice in making specific application 
of the principles of personnel psychology. The 


book seems intended to serve as a manual for 
those teaching courses in industrial psychology, 
particularly if the author’s companion book, 
Psychology of Personnel, is used as a text. The 
book is also designed to be of help to personnel 
officers in smaller industrial organizations, 
particularly for those which might not have a 
statistician on the staff. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
practice exercises in those elementary statistics 
which might be needed in making studies re- 
lated to personnel. Assuming that the reader 
has no knowledge of statistics, the author ex- 
plains what is meant by the common measures 
of central tendency, measures of variability, 
z-scores, and the coefficient of correlation. Data 
is provided for exercises in determining these 
measures. For the individual who is working 
alone, it might have been helpful to have pro- 
vided the answers to the exercises. It is to be 
feared that the author, in attempting to be con- 
cise, has failed to explain adequately the sig- 
nificance of the S. D. and r. The probable error 
of a standard deviation, and of a coefficient of 
correlation is not mentioned. Although exer- 
cises in computing the coefficient of correlation 
are provided, no attempt is made to show how 
to use this for prediction nor how to evaluate 
it. Much harm has been done in the field of 
intelligence testing by those who have learned 
to administer an intelligence test, without be- 
ing aware of its limitations and, on the basis 
of an I. Q., proceeded to make unwarranted 
assumptions. The old adage, “‘A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” applies as well to bud- 
ding statisticians as it does to embryo psycholo- 
gists. 

The second half of the book consists of eleven 
chapters devoted to problems in personnel ad- 
ministration. Topics such as job analysis, em- 
ployee selection and training, supervision, 
merit rating, provision of incentives and oc- 
cupational adjustment are considered. Each 
chapter provides references to books and 
magazine articles which contribute to study in 
the field. Following the references is a set of 
25 true-false questions, probably based on 
chapters from the author’s text book. With 
each chapter is also an “application” or exer- 
cise in applying the information provided. It is 
not likely that these applications will be used 
outside of a college classroom. 

Although emphasis in the study is placed on 
personnel problems in industrial organizations, 
many of the references will be of value to those 
in personnel administration in governmental 
agencies. The references in each chapter are | 
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divided with respect to particular aspects of 
each problem. For example, in the chapter on 
“Selecting Employees,” there are subdivisions 
on “Evaluating Experience,” “Measuring De- 
vices,” and “Interviewing.” 

Primarily Psychology Applied to Personnel 
seems to be a manual or handbook for college 
instructors who are using the author’s Psychol- 


ogy of Personnel as a text. Some personnel 
officers who have had no training in statistics 
will find the chapters on elementary statistics 
helpful. Anyone engaged in personnel work 
will find references which are certain to be of 
value in solving some of his varied problems. 
—I. J. Montgomery, Nebraska State Merit 
System of Personnel Administration. 
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Personnel Administration, General 


McDiarmid, John. The changing role of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. The American 
Political Science Review 20 (6) December, 
1946: 1067-96.—For many years the United 
States Civil Service Commission operated 
primarily as a central examining agency. Its 
paramount job was considered that of substi- 
tuting a competitive merit system for the spoils 
system. Until 1932, position classification, eff- 
ciency ratings and retirement were separately 
administered. Other personnel procedures were 
subject to little or no central influence. Then 
revision of civil service rules extending the 
merit system, establishing agency personnel and 
management divisions, revitalizing the Council 
of Personnel Administration, and granting sup- 
port of in-service training activities acted as 
foundations for the extension of Commission 
responsibility and influence. The establishment 
of the Liason Office for Personnel Manage- 
ment gave the Commission a new status in the 
government with direct access to the President. 
Hearings before the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee were of tremendous significance in de- 
veloping effective relations between Congress 
and the Commission, which today considers one 
of its primary jobs that of exercising leadership 
in federal personnel legislation. Although the 
Commission has commonly been considered as 
a regulatory commission, aloof from the Presi- 
dent, the 1883 Pendleton Act clearly saw the 
Commission as an arm of the President. The 
war emergency, aggressive Commission leader- 
ship and the Liaison Office channel to the 
White House have all played their part in ful- 
filling this function. The Commission, in con- 
cert with other staff agencies, was thus enabled 
to function as a positive staff advisor. The im- 
portant “control” function of the Commission 
has through legislative action grown “upward, 
outward, and downward.” Greatest significance 
is found in the transfer of operating authority 
from the Commission to the departments on a 
cooperative basis for the recruitment, examina- 
tion, and selection of persons for middle and 
top bracket positions. The service function has 
been enlarged to include the all-important in- 
service training activity and personnel utiliza- 
tion. Economy measures, however, have forced 
the curtailment of a service program of ac- 
knowledged permanent value. The future 
activity of the Commission in the expanded 


fields depends on the staving off of financial 
starvation, the establishment of an inner bal- 
ance between a control and a service philoso- 
phy, and settlement on an organizational pat- 
tern based on either a single personnel adminis- 
trator reporting to the President or continu- 
ance of the present set-up—George A. Warren. 


Personnel Records 


Stockard, James G. The punch card in per- 
sonnel administration. Personnel Administra- 
tion 9 (2) November, 1946: 29-33.—Because 
personnel offices must make maximum use of 
their manpower, materials, and equipment if 
they are to carry on a complete program of 
personnel management, a minimum of time 
and effort should be allocated to records and 
reports. The use of a mechanized system for 
producing rapid-fire answers to routine ques- 
tions is an effective device for accomplishing 
such an end. That this principle is well- 
recognized is indicated by the fact that most of 
the larger government agencies are now using 
punch card systems in their personnel offices. 
Generally, however, the punch card is estab- 
lished to serve a specialized need, such as pay- 
roll, placement, reduction in force, or per- 
sonnel reports. Less frequently does the punch 
card plan serve a comprehensive set of needs in 
the personnel office. The Personnel Division 
of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of the 
Census has been experimenting since 1944 with 
the possibility of developing a single punch 
card which would serve the multiple purposes 
of the Division. As a result of more than a year’s 
experience with an experimental card estab- 
lished in November, 1944, a Personnel Record 


Card was developed which has proved to be . 


an efficient tool. It has been successful in facili- 
tating better personnel utilization as well as 
better administration of several programs, in- 
cluding personnel ceiling control, automatic 
within-grade advancements, and reduction in 
force. In addition, it saves considerable time 
and money in the preparation of routine and 
specialized personnel reports and has unlimited 
potentialities for special studies, such as turn- 
over conditions and correlation studies on em- 
ployee performance. The Census punch card 
system is now meeting all of the increased re- 
quirements of the Personnel Division at a total 
cost ($12,000 per annum for a bureau which 
had 7,341 employees on its rolls on June 29, 
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1946) which is no more than the cost that would 
be involved in furnishing only the standardized 
reports by manual methods. (The article dis- 
cusses in some detail applications of the Census 
punch card system to personnel reports, per- 
sonnel ceiling control, personnel utilization, 
pay administration, reduction in force, and 
special studies. Some of the procedures and 
techniques used in the operation of the system 
are described.)—Stanley S. Berg. 


Classification; Pay 


Polland, Harry. Annual guarantees. Per- 
sonnel Journal 25 (6) December, 1946: 203-07. 
—The interest in annual employment and wage 
guarantee plans is increasing among legislators, 
employers, and union leaders alike especially as 
consumer demand returns to normal. Among 
the various types of annual guarantees in exist- 
ence, the three standard plans are the Procter 
and Gamble, Nunn-Bush Company, and the 
George A. Hormel and Company systems. 
Procter and Gamble guarantees 48 weeks of 
employment per year. Nunn-Bush computes 
the average number of hours worked per week 
for the year and guarantees 52 pay-checks based 
on the average hourly wage. Hormel Company 
pays 52 pay-checks according to a work schedule 
by departments; additional compensation is 
granted departments exceeding production 
quotas. Guarantee plans are usually embodied 
in the collective bargaining agreement. The 
advantages of annual guarantees are numerous: 
greater security for the workman, improvement 
of employee morale, elimination of wasteful 
production methods, and a general stabilization 
of the total economy. No single guarantee plan 
can be indiscriminately applied to all indus- 
tries; some industries are already stabilized by 
constant consumer demand and can _ utilize 
standard plans, while others are highly seasonal 
and require special techniques. Because of the 
sporadic incidence of plans to date, the overall 
effect of guarantee systems on the economy can- 
not be determined.—Marvin Iverson. 


Rogers, R. C. Analysis of two point-rating 
job evaluation plans. Journal of Applied 
Psychology 30 (6) December, 1946: 579-85. 
—Two job evaluation plans adapted for use in 
the evaluation of 170 factory and 295 office jobs 
in a metal machining industry have been sub- 
jected to a statistical analysis. Factory jobs were 
rated on the following factors: Mentality (100); 
Skill (400); Responsibility (100); Mental Ap- 
plication (50); Physical Application (50); and 
Working Conditions (100). (Numbers are the 


maximum point values possible for each 
factor). Learning time and educational re- 
quirements were also considered as variables. 
Office jobs were rated as follows: Mentality 
(150); Training (300); Analytical Ability 
(300); Initiative (300); Personal Requirements 
(300); Executive Responsibility (325); Mone- 
tary Responsibility (260); Dependability and 
Accuracy (65); Mental Application (70); and 
Physical Application (30). Learning time was 
also taken into consideration. There are cer- 
tain major limitations in the analysis. These 
include not knowing the reliability of the as- 
signed point-values and not making an estimate 
of the statistical validity of these measures in 
terms of an external criterion of job worth. 
Among the conclusions reached are: (1) the 
present job grades in the factory job plan could 
have been determined from the point-ratings 
assigned to the skill component alone, and those 
in the office job plan from the ratings assigned 
to initiative, training and mental application; 
and (g) in each plan, one primary factor, “skill 
demands,” accounts for most of the variance in 
job grade. This factor is composed of those 
characteristics which the successful employee 
must bring to the job or be capable of develop- 
ing on the job. (Tables of intercorrelations 
and factor loadings are included.)—Boynton S. 
Kaiser. 


Sisk, Katherine A. and Scheldrup, Gudrun L. 
Counting service for periodic within-grade 
salary advancements. Personnel Administra- 
tion 9 (2) November, 1946: 34-36.—Federal em- 
ployees whose positions come under the Classi- 
fication Act are advanced to the next higher 
salary step within grade at intervals of twelve 
months if the step is less than $200 or eighteen 
months if the increase is $200 or more. Eligi- 
bility for the increases requires that no equiva- 
lent increase was received during the waiting 
period, that the employee’s efficiency rating is 
good or better, and that the employee’s service 
and conduct has been certified as satisfactory. 
Service during the probationary period and 
authorized leave with pay count toward the 
waiting period. A number of problems have 
arisen in determining whether the employee 
has served the time necessary to obtain a within- 
grade increase. These problems in regard to 
meeting the waiting period arise from such 
situations as: (1) service under different types 
of appointment; (2) service in positions with 
differing methods of compensation; (3) service 
in different classes but at the same rate of pay; 
(4) service in different branches of government; 
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(5) increase in basic pay; (6) decrease in basic 
pay; (7) leave-without-pay; (8) break in serv- 
ice; (g) interruption in continuity of service 
due to military service; and (10) appointment 
after restoration to eligible register after mili- 
tary service. (Solutions which have been 
found for each of these problems are given in 
the article).—Milton Mandell. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Babcock, James O. Experts examine. Per- 
sonnel Administration 9 (2) November, 1946: 
13-16._For many years government depart- 
ments and agencies have assisted the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission in the conduct of examina- 
tions. In 1941 the Reed Committee Report 
recommended the continuance of a recruit- 
ment program calling for the use of experts as 
examiners but the war delayed full develop- 
ment of the program. Then in 1946 the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive Order setting up 
committees of expert examiners to examine in 
highly technical and professional fields. The 
committees were to be composed of officers or 
employees of the departments and agencies 
concerned with the field to be examined. The 
Executive Order also provided for field boards 
of examiners patterned after the committees. 
In total it provided for a full-grown program of 
decentralization of examining and recruiting 
work on a cooperative basis. The program fur- 
ther progressed with the devel pment of a 
series of examination circulars. The examina- 
tions announced in the circulars remain open 
and well-qualified persons may file statements 
of their education and experience at any time. 
Those meeting minimum qualifications are put 
on a list in the commission for consideration 
for positions in their specialized field. The 
functions of the committees are numerous: 
constructing announcements and tests for as- 
sembled and unassembled examinations; pre- 
paring rating schedules for evaluation expe- 
rience and training; obtaining corroborative in- 
formation and rating examination papers; 
establishing registers; and listening to appeals 
of applicants in regard to ratings. The values 
of this program lie in (1) its ability to recruit 
rapidly through establishment of registers 
within agencies; (2) its ability to recruit pro- 
fessional people who are not regularly on the 
open labor market through the examining cir- 
culars; (3) its development. of understanding 
and cooperation between line and _ service 
agencies; and (4) its betterment of recruiting 
standards through the use of experts trained 
in specialized fields. The use of these com- 


mittees will enable the Commission to employ 
an increasing number of highly skilled persons 
to deal with the agencies at the policy level. It 
it is here that the Commission can exert its 
best influence for the improvement of the pub- 
lic service. It should also permit the Commis- 
sion to coordinate the personnel program of 
the federal government far more effectively 
than has been the case in the past.—C. J 
Wasung. 


Barrett, D. M. Prediction of achievement in 
typewriting and stenography in a liberal arts 
college. Journal of Applied Psychology 30 (6) 
December, 1946: 624-30.—Typing and stenog- 
raphy have been added to their liberal arts 
studies by many Hunter College students mind- 
ful of future employment which may require 
these skills in addition to an A. B. degree. To 
preclude use of study time by students lacking 
necessary aptitudes for development of these 
skills, a controlled study utilized a battery of 
tests designed to predict probable achievement. 
Included were Bennett's Stenographic Apti- 
tude Test, the Kuder Preference Record, the 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, the 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers, Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women, ‘Thurstone’s Vocational Interest 
Schedule, and the Turse Shorthand Aptitude 
Test. In each course, the criteria of success 
were the final grades which were based on speed 
and accuracy in class periods and at the end of 
the course. Resultant data indicated that the 
significant tests for typing aptitude were the 
Minnesota Test, and the tracing, dotting, and 
pursuit sections of the MacQuarrie Test; and 
for stenographic aptitude were the number 
comparison section of the Minnesota Test, the 
pursuit section. of the MacQuarrie Test, and 
both the transcription and phonetic association 
sections of the Turse Test. Data obtained from 
administration of the significant parts of the 
battery of tests in this study could be used ad- 
vantageously both in counseling persons de- 
siring to study typing and stenography and in 
screening applicants for courses limited in num- 
ber of students.—Aura-Lee Ageton. 


Cronbach, Lee J. Response sets and test 
validity. Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement 6 (4) Winter, 1946: 475-94.—In- 
dividual response sets influence the validity and 
reliability of tests, particularly in ambiguous 
or unstructured test situations. A response set is 
any tendency causing an individual consistently 
to give responses to items different from the 
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responses he would give were the same content 
presented in another form. Since there is evi- 
dence that a real effect is present, research 
should be directed to experimental validation 
of procedures to control sets. The significant 
sets identified and demonstrated so far are (1) 
tendency to gamble or to exercise caution or 
incaution, as in objective examinations; (2) 
difference in individual meanings attached to 
terms used in responses; (3) inclusiveness or the 
tendency to give many responses where the 
number of answers is unspecified; (4) bias or 
acquiescence, as in the tendency to answer 
“true” in true-false examinations; (5) speed 
at the expense of accuracy, or vice versa; and 
(6) miscellaneous response sets on essay tests. 
To control the effects of response sets on valid- 
ity, multiple-choice items should be used, 
judgment alternatives minimized, and the 
neutral response eliminated. Individual scores 
showing strong response sets may be discarded 
and scores weighted to penalize response tend- 
encies which correlate with lack of knowledge 
in most instances. Methods of reducing am- 
biguity in the test pattern by reducing the 
number of alternatives for a judgment and de- 
fining the alternatives more objectively should 
be developed.—Miriam A. Margolies. 


Guilford, J. P.—New standards for test evalu- 
ation. Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment 6 (4) Winter, 1946: 427-38.—In the practi- 
cal use of tests there can be no absolute stand- 
ards for reliability or validity. “What does this 
test measure?” is the important consideration. 
The answer should be in terms of factors and 
their loadings. The best test battery is one com- 
posed of factorially unique tests. Too much at- 
tention has been given to reliability and too 
little to validity. If the validity of a test is high, 
we need not be concerned with its reliability. 
High reliability alone should never be re- 
garded as a desirable goal. Increasing the re- 
liability of a test will not necessarily add to its 
validity. Test inter-correlations should be as 
low as possible. It is the amount of variance in 
valid factors in a test that counts. Only by an 
objective, empirical procedure such as factor 
analysis can we know what abilities and traits 
are represented in either tests or jobs. The num- 
ber of human factors is much larger than has 
been supposed. The horizon of human apti- 
tudes is slowly but surely extending beyond the 
confines of the I. Q. Many of these convictions 
grew out of experiences in the psychological 
program conducted by the Army Air Force.— 
Lyndon Babcock. 


Welch, L. Recombination of ideas in creative 
thinking. Journal of Applied Psychology 30 (6) 
December, 1946: 638-43.—Several measures of 
the complex trait of creative thinking have 
been made. In this study, the ability to recom- 
bine ideas readily was considered an essential 
factor in all types of creative thinking. A 
battery of four subtests was given to two groups, 
the first composed of 48 college students and 
the second, 30 professional artists. Presented as 
a test of artistic ability, the battery was de- 
signed to measure the recombination of ideas 
necessary to creative work. The first three tests 
were paper and pencil tests, test 1 requiring a 
recombination of ten sets of words in mixed 
sentence order into as many sentences as pos- 
sible; test 2, the combination of lines into let- 
ters of the alphabet; and test 3, connecting in 
a grammatical and logically related story 
twenty words in the same sequence in which 
they were presented. Test 4 consisted of ten 
blocks of different geometric shapes to be 
utilized in constructing furniture. The profes- 
sional artists differed significantly from the 
students in tests 2 and «4. The scores of both 
groups of testees correlated + .28 with scores 
on the Wonderlic Personnel Test. No signifi- 
cant correlation was found between chronologi- 
cal age and scores on the test battery.—Patricia 
C. Livingston. 


Training 

Brooker, Floyde E. Visual aids in training. 
Modern Management 6 (7) October, 1946: 
23-25.—“Visual aids” indicates all instructional 
material which conveys its message primarily 
through pictures. Movies, still pictures, slides, 
charts, and posters are examples. Their effec- 
tiveness has been well demonstrated by the film 
training programs of the armed forces during 
the war. When a training director plans the 
experiences that will make up the body of a 
course, he has open to him a range of choice. 
He can depend entirely on word pictures, or 
he can use the opposite approach of letting the 
trainees learn by actually doing the job. These 
two extremes indicate the range of training pos- 
sibilities from the completely verbal to the com- 
pletely experimental method. Either extreme 
is neither effective nor efficient. Between the 
two there is, however, a whole series of visual 
aids which may be used advantageously. Visual 
aids are neither gadgets nor a panacea for all 
educational problems. They will not transform 
a poor training program into a good one; they 
will not take the place of an instructor. Used 
and developed intelligently and effectively, 
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however, they can make instruction more con- 
sistent, assist the instructor, and provide expe- 
riences which help to present principles more 


effectively because they are controlled and real- 


istic.—Robert C. Garnier. 


Work Terms; Conditions of Employment 


Mugford, T.'H. Disability insurance in Cal- 
ifornia. Personnel Journal 25 (7) January, 
1947: 222-27.—Next after Rhode Island, Cali- 
fornia has established a system of insurance 
benefits for individuals who suffer wage losses 
because of illness or non-industrial injury. Cal- 
ifornia is considered the real testing ground for 
this type of program which goes far beyond the 
already existing workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram. This new disability insurance is being 
financed by the one per cent tax on wages 
that employees have formerly paid into the un- 
employment insurance fund. This fund is now 
being supported by the employers’ contribu- 
tions alone without any increase in. rates. 
Claims must be supported by a physician (or 
similar person) of the applicant’s own choos- 
ing, but the Department of Employment may 
require an additional examination by its own 
physician. Benefits vary with the person’s aver- 
age and total earnings, the limits being $10 to 
$20 per week and $160 to $468 maximum in 
one year. Provision is also made for the alter- 
native establishment of voluntary plans oper- 
ated by employers or employee groups. Such 
plans to be approved must be more liberal 
than the state’s insurance and must not exact 
a contribution from the employee exceeding 
that which the state would require, one per 
cent. Ample protection is given to persons who 
transfer between voluntary and state plans. ‘The 
official policy of the state is to encourage the 
adoption of voluntary plans.—-Gordon W. 
Peterson. 

Schilling, Richard. Prevention of fatigue in 
industry. Modern Management 6 (8) Novem- 
ber, 1946: 17-19.—Industrial fatigue, according 
to studies made by the British Factory Depart- 
ment and the Industrial Health Research 
Board during World War II, is caused by ex- 
cessive demands on human energy. Prime 
fatigue causes are long hours, strenuous or 
exacting work, or improper adjustment to 
changes from day to night work and vice versa. 
Bad working conditions, haphazard job alloca- 
tion and poor management-worker relation- 
ships also promote fatigue. Time lost by British 
munitions workers through sickness, injury 
and absence without permission in 1941, when 
weekly hours of work reached high levels, varied 


with the hours of work. Lost time was usually 
low when hours of work were less than sixty per 
week, but increased as hours increased up to 
seventy-five. Over an extended period, such as a 
war period, weekly hours of work should not 
exceed sixty-five for adult men and fifty-five to 
sixty for adult women. A striking feature of out- 
put records studied in 21 munitions factories 
was the variation caused by change in design of 
product, mechanical difficulties and machine 
breakdowns, progressive improvement in 
methods and conditions of work, dissatisfaction 
with methods of payment, and friction between 
management and. workers. In three of the 
twenty-one factories, it was possible to infer 
with some certainty that hourly output in- 
creased as a result of reduced hours of work. In 
severe muscular work and operations involving 
continuous attention, rest pauses of 5 or 10 
minutes every hour were found more beneficial 
in overcoming fatigue than a single 15-minute 
break in the middle of the work period. For the 
majority of jobs a single 10-minute break in 
the middle of the work period increases output 
sometimes as much as 5 to 10 per cent. In addi- 
tion to rest pauses, workers need adequate 
periods of free time during each week. Al- 
though weekly changes from day to night work 
are used in British industry, both monthly and 
semi-monthly changes have been advocated to 
reduce physiological strain on the workers, and 
to meet their social requirements.—Grace Pier- 
son. 


Employee Relations 


Rhyne, Charles S. Public workers and the 
right to strike. Public Management. 28 (11) 
November 1946: 325-28.—Public officials, courts 
and legislatures emphasize the illegality of 
strikes by public employee groups. Riders to 
federal appropriation acts, a recent Virginia 
statute, action by the District of Columbia, 
and litigation in Texas and Oklahoma support 
the generalization. Civil service commissions 
consider strikers to have vacated their positions 
without leave of absence and either resignation 
or dismissal is concluded. Public employees 
have not the right to strike, since the exercise of 
such a right is contrary to public interest. Em- 
ployees may quit, but they may not conspire 
with others to prevent the government’s func 
tioning. Safety and health services especially 
must continue. Yet public employees do strike. 
Even jurisdiction-wide sympathy strikes have 
been attempted. Why? Low pay is the usual 
cause. Except for firemen, policemen and 
teachers, municipal employees may join unions. 
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Cities may state labor policies in written agree- 
ments but they may not sign union contracts, 
in the usual sense of the words. Cities may not 
bind themselves to closed shops, check-offs, ex- 
clusive bargaining agents, arbitration, etc., be- 
cause such action would be an unlawful delega- 


tion of public power to a private organization. 
Employee dissatisfaction leads to unionization 
and strikes. The answer to the problem lies in 
efficient public personnel administration which 
can eliminate the causes of dissatisfaction. 
—William G. Aertker. 
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